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R&G 





The new model R & G Corset, Num- 
ber 837, combines the good points of the 
straight-front, low-bust design, with suffi- 


cient length over the hip to conform with 
the present dress styles and yet remain easy 
and comfortable. 

There are many variations in figures, and 
R & G Corsets are made in many models 
to fit them. But there are more of the 
normal, average figure than of all the rest 

combined, and the beautiful, graceful 
lines of Model 837 are designed to fit 
this normal or average figure. 
Number 837 is a dollar anda 
half corset. Other numbers 
are from $1 to $ro. 
The costume shown here- 


with is fitted over 
Number 837. 
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CHARLES “As a Henry James document 
SCRIBNER’S this volume is complete.” 
SONS -—New York Sun. 


The Better Sort 


3 By HENRY JAMES 
Montgomery “In no book of his has Mr. James interposed fewer obstacles to the 


appreciation of himself thanin this In none has he vindicated more 
completely the position which all readers of English should .be glad to 
accord him as a master of English letters, and which his own born country- 
men, one would say, ought to be eager to claim for him.” $1.50 


Schuyler 
writes : 


New and Valuable Books about Nature 
Our Northern Shrubs Trees, Shrubs and Our Feathered Game 


By Harriet L. KEELER Vines By Dwicut W. HUNTINGTON 
A companion to the author’s A ‘ ' 
, of the Northeastern United Describes all the game birds 


“Our Native Trees,” an in- . 
’ States of the United States, where 


valuable aid for the lover of 4 how they may be shot: 
Nature. By H. E. PARKHURST cake ‘ssa 


240 Illustrations.. $2.00 met 250 Illustrations. $1.50 wet 
(Postage 16 cents). (Postage 12 cents). (Postage 16 cents). 


The Principles of Money 


By J. Laurence Laughlin, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, $3.00 net (postage 21 Cents). 
An elaborately organized treatment of the principles of money and an original and novel con- 
tribution to the science of political economy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOUSLIM THEOLOGY, J0aIS- OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM GND THE 
PRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY CHRISTIAN 


By DuNcAN B MACDONALD, Professor in By JoHN E. MCFADYEN M.A., Professor in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Knox College, Toronto. 


h neral reader it will open a new world of in- A popular, complete, and truly constructive work It 
commen ani information, and to the specialist it will give is the Higher Criticism controversy in a nutshell, and 
the latest data on its complicated and difficult theme. for lay as well as clerical readers. 

$1.25 net (postage 11 cents). $1.50 net (postage 16 cents) 


Agnosticism 


By Robert Flint, D.D., LL D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


8vo, $2 00 net (postage 20 cents). 
“Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon Theism commands attention to his 
treatment of Agnosticism. No writer that we are aware of has treated it so amply and thoroughly 


as here.”— Zhe Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Illustrated in Color. $2.00 ned 
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Manuscripts in all branches of iiterature 

suitable for publication in book form 

are —s by an established house. 

Liberal and honorable treatment. 

BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 
New York Gity. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn PRestanp 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord's Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The sg Kier and Interpretation: of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin —How did tho 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged ’—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 20th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of cubeotgtee. Payable in advance: one year: 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal! Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of 9n address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed —_oe 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves reeponsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 
In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—_OF—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 8CHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Readv. 
cane NE TT LL LE 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


TO LET, BONNIEGLINT COTTAGE 
in Twilight Park in the Catskills. Apply to Rev. Dr. SUYDAM. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 




















Twelfth small party of ladies, sailing 
June 13th, “ Minnehaha,” Atlantic Trans- 


EU ROP port Line; 94 days, For itinerary address 


Miss H. M. BARBOUR, Greylock Hall, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


T weuty-second Senxon. Limited Parties, Unex- 
celled ments. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
r. and Mrs. H. 8. eC, Giens Falis, N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LeaYLTAND LIN E. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOUOL 

Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50. Winter Season, 

+ Summer Season; reund tri ecouut. . 

vonian, May 6 and June 10; Win . Ly AH and June 

17; Bohemian, May 20 and June 24; Cestrian. April and June 3; 

Canadian, May 27. . 0. HOUGHTON & CO, 

General Agents. Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents. (postage) for Lilustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Roate, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson tricts. Pamphlets (free) 
describne Harwich Heok of Holland, Roy«#l aif 
Reute. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to ntinenta 
Europe. Address 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 


362 Broadway, New Yerk. 


LOUR LODGE 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
AUBREY BROWN, - 


> 


Furnished Cottages Send for Booklet 


vate EUROPE: wiv 


Parties 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 


Mediterranean Route, % days, $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel« 
gium, and France, with extensions to-Germany, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, and italy,.43 days, 
$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $165. 
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July 4th—London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 
Write for illustrated — program, also “ Rail and Ocean.’ 
mail free. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park, (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open ali the year. All modern conveniences, Send for tllus- 
trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


rT) 1) A high class private sana- 
ER | b torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 


wee’ The Hamilton "2 


ARK 
14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and nsient 
one can feel at Home. Modern in ite ap + tgp pat pe 
plan. Rates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 
month, Writefor particulars, ~ IRVING 0. BALL Prop 
le . . 














St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tast A son- 
able 8, Courteous yO ppanament, -~ 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 


— secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Health and Pleasure 


- during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Suliivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartity recommend this region as one of great natural 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. 2,000 feet above the 
sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Mitk No Malaria or 
Mosquitoes and within three hours’ ride from New York. 
Send 8 cents for postage to the und ed. or call and get 
free at offices below, the SUPERBLY ILLUsTRATED 
BOOK, ** SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over 900 Hotels. Farm and Boarding Houses, with their lo- 
cations, rates.of board, facilities, attractions, &c. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced iates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway and Ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a 
summer home, and also enjoying a day's fishing in this de- 
light fal ion. Tickets re’ ng up to Monday, June 1. 

IN NEW YORK: 113, 141, 165. 425, 1854, 1870 Brodway ; 3 
Park Place ; 287 4th Av. ; 245 Columbus Av.: 153 East 125th 
St. ; 273 West 125th St. ; 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices Franklin 
and 42d-8t. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St.; 98 Broad- 


way ; Eagle Office. 
J C ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Sc., N. Y. 


“LA VELOCE,” =" 


Vapore, 
(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


Regular Weekly Sailings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 





Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a.m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 


Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. 8. & 8. R. B. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


torttess and Willimantic, 


New London and Pro 


ew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
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“Daily, including Sunday. tStops at 125th St. 
tt¥ive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
ton, $7, including parlor ear seat. 
Through parior and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route, 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








California 


and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 
daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 
rates from all points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


The most luxurious train in the world. Electric 
lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago € North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


UNION 
PACIFIC 














The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete,Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans, 
Take Penn, R. R. cabsto Hotel. 
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COLDWELL 





n Span Sine 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the | 


PARIS and PAN AMERCIAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 









AAUSOLEUMS~™ 
T1& MONUMENTS ~ 


As EXPERTS we answer every question in 
regard to MEMORIALS. Designs submitted 
showing an entire rearrangement of Cemetery 
Plots; advice given in regard to shrubs, flowers 
&c., as decorations to the plot, as well as 
Designs submitted for all forms of MON U- 
MENTAL WORK, from the simplest 
HEADSTONE to the most elaborate 
MAUSOLEUM. 

The SPRING is the time in which to discuss such work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Send for new Illustrated Hand Books 


LAMB 





NEW YORK 





Office 59 Carmine Street 








SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or artificial mineral waters, both 
delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


CLERGYMEN, ORATORS 
AND SI NGERS USE 









STRENGTHENS THROAT MUSCLES. 
MAKES THE VOICE CLEAR--~ 
LEN/FECT CO., ESSEX, Conn. 

SENT FOR 75 CENTS. 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of mia Graes 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, ros‘cerer ccna 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Geoking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood T 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Fen Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Sean e and Sick Room Appliances, 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles ot ew York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 


135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


BINDERS * 2°l4 thirteen copies of Tux Inpx- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 











oe STRENGTH-GIVER, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





For WOMEN, 
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READING NOTICES 
REDUGED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Via Penasylvania Railroad, Account Meeting 
American Medical Association. 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting of 
the American Medical Association at New Orleans, La., May 
5 to 8, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets from all stations on its lines to New Orleans, on 
May 1, 2, = 8. oo oing _ ——. = and , wee’ r re- : 
turn reac origina ; point not later than ten days 
from date of sale, at reduced rutes. By depositing ticket Cures While You Sleep 
with Joint Agent at New Orleans between May | and 1%. and 


y ment of 50 cents, an extension of final return limit to © / 
May 30 may be obtained.— Adv. gir: : Whooping Cough, 








REDUCED RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Dedica- 
tion Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the Dedication 
ceremonies of the Louisiana Purc Exposition, at Sr. = : 
Louis, Mo., April 30 to May 2, and the National and interna- =, 2 eS 
tional Good Roads Convention April 27 to May 2, the = j = / Hay Fever, 


sell excursion tickets : 5 == 
— = Diphtheria, 
— > Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distress 
and often fatal affections for which it is recomme: 
For more than twenty — we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that is nothing better, Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An ntececting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the hig testimonials value. 





as to its 
ALL VRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada 
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2123 fs, St. to 26-28 Park Place. = tg ' 
-NEW-YORK: 

rh 5 | Photo Elestrotype Engraving 60. 

A a omen 


DESIGNERS and 
| 688 BROADWAY. w ot ENGRAVERS, 


23SIXTH AVENUE. RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. } BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Telephone, 1704 John. 











161 BROADWAY. 




















What i nae T “3 
Dau s” IP- fOP ? 
us’ “ To ” 
TO PROVE 222 
100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “‘ Duplicator” without de- 
posit on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing. no 
printer’s ink. The product of years’ experience 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, sub; to 
the trade discount of 8844 per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 109 John Street, New York 
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STALL S BOOKS 
“cece Exhaustion 


Millions of people always 
await the man with a 


real message. Dr. Stall 


has found it so. His When you are all tired out, feel 


books are already circu- 
lated in every land. nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 











275th Thousand in your appetite is poor, take 
English. 


4 They are being translated 
; into several languages in aH. fore?’ 
Sytvanus Staci, D.D. Europe and two in Asia. Ors Ss 


ae ee Acid 
Sy ea Phosphate 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler . 


mS > and unntvedy el atioes. It will revive your strength, 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. i 
What a Young Boy Ovght to Know. nduce natural sleep, improve appe 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. tite, and restore nerve power. It 
Whata oung Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. strengthens the entire system, 


S TO WOMEN. Mrs. M Wood-Allen, 
. esey Ba d Mrs. Name ¥. ‘A Drake, M M.D. " curing the causes of Headache, 


What a » Yous Girl Ought to Know. digesti and ® 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. In oa Debility: 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 

$r per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. Pamphiet with full information free. 


Vir Publishing Co. ojaic*'phisdciphin Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





























| Lavender | 
and Old Lace 


By MYRTLE REED 


Author of ‘‘Leve Letters of a Musician,’’ 
and other Savings Accounts bear “The Spinster Book” 


XY INTEREST Dainty and full of delicate fancy, this 
QO COMPOUNDED latest work of a favorite writer charms by 
SEMI-ANNUALLY its manner, pleases by its cleverness, and 


Th ndustri ' ; ?, 
jidtidis ores ts ee aoe ee oe ee interests by its tale of true love, which 


reuters _ ] sentiment is treated as the most exalting 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS of emotions, but without the slightest 


$6 ,000,000. 0O | touch of materialism. 


DEPOSITS 


$10,000,000.00 A Book to be Enjoyed 


oo “ With exquisite skill quite her own, the author individual- 
Send for B klet No. 2 izes in this kracefully told story the heart’s devotion as the 
most exalted and exalting emotion. Miss Reed has the rare 
genius of attuning love to thrilli ts without a touch of 


PITTSBURG _ |] since'her characterization is human.”—Chtcago Journal. 
es R U 4 T m Cc rf ) Cleth Extra, onemey. Deas 2 ay a net $1.50 
PITTSBURG, - PA. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 290 West 23d Street, New York > 
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Survey of the World 


Events which mark the 
gradual acquisition by 
Governor Odell of the po- 
litical power heretofore exercised in 
New York by Senator Platt have caused 
some anxiety in Republican councils. 
The Governor, as he had promised, 
nominated for another term of five years 
Railroad Commissioner Baker (the 
Senator’s friend); but the nomination 
was rejected in the Senate, where four 
Republicans voted with the Democrats 
against it. This action followed a fierce 
debate in which the four insurgents, hav- 
ing been bitterly denounced by their 
party associates, attacked the Senator for 
permitting. his representatives in the 
press to abuse the Governor, and ex- 
plained that their votes were a pfotest 
against boss influence in the organization 
of the legislature and the passage of 
bills for “ personal profit.” The Gov- 
ernor can now control the Railroad Com- 
mission if he chooses to appoint one of 
his friends in Baker’s place. His nomi- 
nation of a young lawyer of excellent 
record to. displace the Senator’s friend, 
Mr. McCullagh, in the office of Superin- 
tendent of Elections has been confirmed. 
While the two leaders profess to be on 
good terms with each other, their news- 
paper organs are at war. The truth ap- 
pears to be that the Governor’s gradual 
encroachment upon the Senator’s pat- 
ronage preserves has caused the Senator 
to oppose effectively Mr. Odell’s pro- 
gram of new tax legislation. Probably 
the Governor will control the State’s Re- 
publican delegation in next year’s na- 
tional convention. There is no indica- 
tion that he will attempt to divert it from 
the support of Mr. Roosevelt, but some 
do fear that the voting strength of the 
party will be dangerously reduced by a- 


The Field of 
Politics 


quarrel between the new leader and the 
old one, and also by the farmers’ dis- 
approval of the act authorizing an issue 
of $101,000,000 in bonds for canal im- 
provements, which is to be submitted to 
popular vote in November.—At one of 
the Jefferson Day dinners last week the 
chairman of the New York Democratic 
Committee, Mr. Campbell, virtually as- 
serted.that Mr. Bryan was responsible 
for the defeat of Mr. Coler (Democratic 
candidate for Governor last year) be- 
cause he declined to say a good word for 
him, altho urged by a special messenger 
to do so. Mr. Campbell was then re- 
minded by another Democrat that 
Coler’s defeat had been caused by the de- 
fection of Ex-Senator. Hill’s Democratic 
enemies in three or four counties. After 
letters had been read in which both Mr. 
Bryan and Ex-Senator Hill urged an as- 
sault tpon. plutocracy, the Democratic 
Attorney-General, Mr. Cunneen, re- 
marked in a speech that “ men who raved 
about plutocracy were not good citi- 
zens.” In Albany Ex-Senator Hill (a 
candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion) asserted that the issue for the great 
campaign had been made up and was 
“immediate tariff revision against tmdefi- 
nite continuance of tariff exaction.’”-—The 
President, in excellent health, has been 
enjoying his vacation in the snows of 
Yellowstone Park. He has laid aside 
rifle and shotgun, declining to shoot even 
a wildcat. 
& 

At a large public meeting in 
New York, last week, de- 
signed to promote the inter- 
ests of Tuskegee Institute, the chairman 
was Ex-President Cleveland; who spoke 


The Negro 
Problem 


at length concerning the negroes of the 
South. He came, he said, as the sincere 
937 
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friend of the negro, but as there might 
be some differences of sentiment among 
those who professed to be the negro’s 
friends, he wanted to declare himself 
“as belonging to the Booker Washing- 
ton-Tuskegee section of the organiza- 
tion.” He then said: 


“T believe that neither the decree that made 
the slaves free nor the enactment that sud- 
denly invested them with the rights of citizen- 
ship any more purged them of their racial and 
slavery-bred imperfections and deficiencies than 
it changed the color of their skin. I believe 
that among the nearly nine millions of negroes 
who have been intermixed with our citizenship 
there is still a grievous amount of ignorance, a 
sad amount of viciousness, and a tremendous 
amount of laziness and thriftlessness. I be- 
lieve our fellow-countrymen in the Southern 
and late slave-holding States, surrounded by 
about nine-tenths, or nearly 8,000,000, of this 
entire negro population, and who regard their 
material prosperity, their peace and even the 
safety of their civilization interwoven with the 
negro problem, are entitled to our utmost con- 
sideration and sympathetic fellowship.” 


He was thoroughly convinced that the 
efforts of Booker Washington and the 
methods of Tuskegee pointed the way to 


a safe and beneficent solution of the ne- 
gro problem in the South. Much de- 
pended upon the sentiment and_ conduct 
of leading white men in the Southern 
States, and the maintenance of a kindly 
and helpful feeling on their part toward 
the negro. The South had generously 
encouraged schools for the education of 
negro children and institutions for the 
industrial training of them. The senti- 
ment in favor of the largest extension of 
Tuskegee Institute and kindred agencies 
was universal. Booker Washington, the 
best authority in the world on the pros- 
pects af his race, had said that it would 
prosper in proportion as it should learn 
to dignify and glorify common labor and 
put brain and skill into the common oc- 
cupations of life. Mr. Cleveland con- 
tinued : 

“TI do not know how it may be with other 
Northern friends of the negro, but I have faith 
in the honor and sincerity of the respectable 
white people of the South in their relations 
with the negro and his improvement and well- 
being. They do not believe in the social equal- 
ity of the race, and they make no false pre- 
tense in regard to it. That this does not grow 
out of hatred of the negro is very plain. It 
seems to me that there is abundant sentiment 
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and abundant behavior among the Southern 
whites toward the negro to make us doubt the 
justice of charging this denial of social equality 
to prejudice, as we usually understand the 
word. Perhaps it is born of something so 
much deeper and more imperious than prej- 
udice as to amount to a racial instinct. What- 
ever it is, let us remember that it has condoned 
the negro’s share in the humiliation and spolia- 
tion of the white men of the South during the 
saturnalia of reconstruction days, and has al- 
lowed a kindly feeling for the negro to sur- 
vive the time when the South was deluged by 
the perilous flood of indiscriminate, unintelli- 
gent and blighting negro suffrage. Whatever 
it is, let us try to be tolerant and considerate 
of the feelings and even the prejudice or racial 
instinct of our white fellow-countrymen of the 
South, who, in the solution of the negro prob- 
lem must, amid their own surroundings, bear 
the heat of the day and stagger under the 
weight of the white man’s burden.” 


Those who do the lifting of the weight, 
said he, “ must be those who stand next 
to it.” Their co-operation could not be 
forced, nor could it be gained “ by gra- 
tuitously running countet to firmly fixed 
and tenaciously held Southern ideas, or 
even prejudices.” Among the other 
speakers were Booker Washington and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the latter saying that 
“ suffrage must wait for education.”— 
There was published in Denver last week 
what purported to be an interview with 
Brigadier-General Frank D. Baldwin, 
who has just succeeded General Funston 
as Commander of the Department of 
Colorado. His words were reported, in 
part, as follows: 

“The Filipinos, while extremely lazy and 
much given to lying and larceny, are not nearly 
so bad as they have been represented. In the 
matter of intelligence and general ability they 
are about equal to the negroes in the United 
States. They make admirable soldiers. I had 
700 of them in my command. I think they 
will prove to be good fighters. One of my rea- 
sons for liking the Filipino as a soldier is the 
same that gives me a preference for the negro 
in the same capacity. I am not worried about 
his safety, as it doesn’t make any difference 
whether he gets killed or not. You can under- 
stand my point better by taking the case of a 
full-blooded. dog and a cur. If you owned 
them you would sooner sacrifice the cur than 
lose the better dog which you prize.” 


The War Department is making an in- 
quiry as to this interview. General Bald- 
win asserts that he was misquoted and 
that he classes the Filipino and the negro 
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soldier as second only to the American. 
—It is now admitted that a negro who 
was shot near Shreveport last week, and 
whose body was burned by a mob, was 
entirely innocent of the crime, the mur- 
der of a white woman, of which he was 
supposed to be guilty—In Joplin, Mo., 
on the 15th, a negro who had shot a po- 
liceman was taken from jail by a mob 
and hanged. The lynchers then attacked 
the negro settlement, burning several 
houses, and the negroes fled from the 
city to save their lives. 
& 

Prosecutor Folk’s 

successful cam- 

paign against cor- 
rupt municipal legislators in St. Louis is 
now to be followed by a similar attack 
upon bribery and the sale of laws in the 
Legislature of Missouri. Attorney- 
General Crow and a special grand jury 
at Jefferson City, assisted by Mr. Folk 
and a grand jury in St. Louis, have un- 
covered the foul work of a ring of law- 
makers. Four Senators (Farris, Mat- 
thews, Smith and Sullivan) have been 
indicted, and it is expected that not less 


Bribery in Missouri’s 
Legislature 


than twenty legislators will eventually 
be brought to trial. Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee, having implicated several Senators 
by a confession to the grand jury, is now 
in hiding. Daniel J. Kelley, of New 
York, indicted as a briber, is not yet in 
custody. The legislation, with respect 


to which the indictments have been 
found, was a law forbidding the sale of 
baking powder containing alum. This 
is said to have given a monopoly of the 
trade in Missouri to what is called the 
Baking Powder Trust. A bill to repeal 
this law, it is alleged, was defeated by 
bribery. It is asserted that bills affecting 
the trade of a combination of school book 
publishers, the race tracks of the State 
and many other interests were passed by 
the purchase of votes. Ex-Gov. William 
J. Stone, now United States Senator, was 
employed as an attorney by the so-called 
Baking Powder Trust to promote the 
passage of the alum bill and also to pre- 
vent a repeal of the law. He appeared, 
however, in behalf of a Pure Food 
Society. The press nowasserts that this 
Society was scarcely known outside of 
his own office, where it had _ been 
organized. Corrupt iegislators received 
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their pay in $1,000 bills, and much of the 
evidence has been obtained by tracing 
bills of this denomination which came 
into their possession. 

& 

A grand jury at Sen 
Juan insisted, last 
week, upon consider- 
ing the evidence on the smuggling cases 
that attracted public attention three 
months ago, altho District Attorney Pet- 
tengill had been instructed by Attorney- 
General Knox to “ dismiss the pending 
proceedings and present no new cases 
unless otherwise directed.” It was made: 
known in December that considerable 
quantities of liquor, cigars, etc., had been 
brought from the Danish Islands to San 
Juan on the lighthouse tender “ Laurel ” 
for naval and military officers. A club 
house and some civilian residents were 
supplied, it was said, with these smug- 
gled goods. At least one prominent 
officer, Commander Mentz, of the Light- 
house Service, was arrested and held fos 
trial. Hearing that the accused persons 
desired to make a compromise, Secretary 
Shaw gave orders that no offer of com- 
promise should be entertained and that 
the law should be enforced against all 
who were guilty. Public opinion re- 
quired the present grand jury to take up 
these cases because a native merchant, 
Ricardo Amado, was recently sent to 
prison for one year for having in his 
possession liquors that had been smug. 
gled. This jury having reported the 
District Attorney’s refusal to proceed, 
and having asked for instructions, Judge 
Holt replied : 

“You could not, if you desired, escape froin 
the obligations of your oath by heeding the in- 
structions of any one. The honored President 
of the United States could pardon, but he could 
not interfere. If you believe that any one has 
given instructions tending to prevent the fullest 
investigation into the commission of a crime 
in the United States, and the return of an 
indictment if the evidence so wararnts, then 
you should be inspired by an additional deter- 
mination to do your duty. The court has 
knowledge of the instructions to ‘which the 
District Attorney alludes.” 


Whereupon Mr. Pettengill asked the 
Department of Justice for further in- 
structions, and received them, as follows: 


“Your duty is to obey my instructions to 
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dismiss the pending smuggling cases and pre- 
sent no new cases until otherwise directed. 
Considerations of moment not confined to 
Porto Rico or the individuals involved have 
moved the Administration, after full investiga- 
tion and deliberation, to the course directed, 
which will be adhered to.” 


But he was told that he should perform 
his usual functions before the grand jury 
if requested by it or the court to do so. 
On the 17th the jury indicted Lieutenant 
Merritt, of the Navy; Captain Lowndes, 
of the Marines; Captain Crabbs, of the 
Quartermaster - General’s Department ; 
3enjamin Butler, formerly Supervisor of 
Elections, and Robert Giles, an engineer. 
Commander Mentz, not indicted, had 
settled with the Government by paying 
the penalty of double duties and other 
charges, in all about $1,000. Official 
statements have been published at Wash- 
ington to the effect that this settlement 
was approved by Secretary Shaw; that 
after the matter had been discussed at a 
Cabinet meeting, Secretary Moody and 
Postmaster-General Payne were directed 
to make an investigation during their 
visit to Porto Rico; and that they recom- 
mended the dismissal of all criminal pro- 
ceedings upon payment of the civil 
penalties. Mr. Payne explains that he 
was advised by Secretary Shaw that it 
was customary to settle such cases upon 
the payment of fines where the goods 
had not been imported for sale; that in 
these cases the fines were paid, and that, 
therefore, Secretary Moody and himself 
felt justified in recommending that no 
further action be taken—The Mayor of 
Mayaguez has been arrested for fraud, 
and the Commissioner of Public Works 
is held in $50,000 upon several charges 
of the same kind. By order of the Gov- 
ernor, the municipal police have been 
dismissed and insular officers have been 
substituted for them. 


J 


After overcoming the 


The Philippine 
Islands 


Moros at Bacolod, 
Captain Pershing had 
another engagement with an_ in- 
trenched force on his way to Marahui. 
Many natives were killed in this affair, 
and the troops then established their 
control of the entire Lake Lanao dis- 
trict. Nonucan, a friendly Datto, has 
died of cholera, and seyeral cases of 
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the disease are reported in the Ameri- 
can camp.—General Llanera, an insur- 
gent commander who recently was 
brought back from Guam to Manila, 
where he took the oath of allegiance, 
was arrested last week upon proof that 
he had become the leader of a band of 
insurrectionists.—The wreck of Ad- 
miral Montojo’s flagship, the “ Reina 
Christina,” which went down in the 
battle of Manila Bay, has been raised. 
In the bows, where the hospital was 
situated, eighty skeletons were found. 
One of Dewey’s eight-inch shells ex- 
ploded there. In another place the 
skeleton and sword of Captain Cadalzo 
were discovered. This ship went to 
the bottom immediately after the Ad- 
miral had transferred his flag to the 
“Isla de Cuba,” and the condition of 
the valves shows that she was scuttled. 
The skeletons will be carried to Spain. 
—Monsignor F. Z. Rooker, Secretary 
of the Apostolic Delegation at Wash- 
ington, has been appointed Bishop of 
Nueva Caceres.—Negotiations for the 
friars’ lands are still delayed by the ex- 
cessive prices demanded for the prop- 
erty—Among the papers taken from 
the insurgents has been found a docu- 
ment in the handwriting of Aguinaldo, 
commissioning two Filipinos to kill 
It is dated nearly a 
month before the beginning of hostili- 
ties with Aguinaldo’s army in Feb- 


ruary, 1899. P 


The_ revolution at 
Santo Domingo, as to 
the causes of which the world is en- 
tirely ignorant, has been rather bloody 
the past few days. The revolutionists, 
who hold San Domingo City, the cap- 
ital of the Republic, have repulsed the 
encircling Government besiegers in sev- 
eral severe fights, but they have had to 
abandon their outworks, so that now 
they hold only the city proper. It is 
not expected, however, that they will be 
able to hold out much longer. The for- 
eign Consuls have repeatedly attempt- 
ed to make a settlement between Gen- 
eral Vasquez and the revolutionists, 
but so far without avail. Neither side 
would accept their recommendation 
that the arms should be surrendered on 
both sides, and that a mixed Commis- 
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sion should rule the Republic until an 
election could be held and a president 
legally installed. German, Italian and 
American gun boats have arrived along 
the coast, and fifty blue jackets were 
landed last week from the “ Atlanta ” 
to protect the American Consulate. In 
the meantime each faction has a gun 
boat at its disposal, which seems care- 
fully to avoid the other, but which 
bombards peaceful ports not protected 
by the foreign men-of-war. At the 
city of Monte Cristi the revolution is 
especially active, and last week a land- 
ing force from the revolutionary gun 
boat “ Independencia” succeeded in 
kidnapping all the officials in town, 
who unsuspectingly believed the “Inde- 
pendencia” was in the Government 
employ. In the meantime the war 
goes on, while the usual suffering of 
the innocents and the insecurity of life 
and property continue. 


& 


The removal of the 
headquarters of the 
Post Office Savings 
Bank to its new premises in West Ken- 
sington calls attention to the enormous 
growth of that institution. The site on 
which the new building is erected is gen- 
erally known as the Olympia Annex and 
covers an area of a little over four acres 
of ground. The building itself is a gi- 
gantic structure which has been four 
years under construction and which cost 
about £270,000. In 1861, when the Post 
Office Banks were first established, a 
single room in the General Post Office 
east was sufficient to accommodate the 
headquarters staff with its twenty clerks. 
In 1880 the department had grown so 
that it was removed to an establishment 
of its own in Queen Victoria Street, and 
in that year provision was made for the 
savings of the humblest by the introduc- 
tion of slips to which unused penny post- 
age stamps could be attached, and which, 
when filled with stamps representing one 
shilling in value, would be accepted as a 
deposit of that sum—this being the mini- 
mum. At the present time not far short 
of £100,000 is saved by this means an- 
nually. In the same year facilities were 
provided for the investment of small 
sums of money in Government stock 
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through the Post Office savings banks, 
and in 1884 a plan of life insurance and 
annuities was added to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the department. Since then other 
extensions to its service have been made. 
During its forty years of existence the 
administrative staff of the bank has in- 
creased from twenty persons to 3,062. 
There are no fewer than 9,000,000 de- 
positors ; and 15,000,000 deposits and 6,- 
000,000 withdrawals are made. in the 
year through the 14,000 Post Office 
banks now in aie sa 


On April 16th the 
Irish National Con- 
vention met in the 
famous Round Room of the Mansion 
to discuss the Land bill, which was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The chamber was crowded, 
every seat being taken and the aisles be- 
ing filled with a solid mass. - In all there 
were some 2,000 delegates present, who 
sat and stood listening to the speeches 
for six hours, with noisy enthusiasm to 
be sure, but no turbulence. Mr. Red- 
mond presided and opened the meeting 
with a strong speech. “ This conven- 
tion,” he declared, “is the most solemn, 
the most momentous event in the history . 
of living Irishmen, with the exception of 
the introduction of the Home Rule bill. 
There are in the lives of nations, as there 
are in the lives of individuals, oppor- 
tunities which, once lost, can never be 
regained. Such an occasion I believe 
the present to be.” He said that what- 
ever defects Mr. Wyndham’s bill might 
have its object was at least the com- 
plete and final abolition of landlordism. 
Treland was united as she never was 
before, and each man should weigh 
well his words and remember that the 
welfare of unborn generations might 
depend upon the decision now made by 
the convention. “And,” he said in 
conclusion, “let us give the world, 
which is watching us, by our orderli- 
ness, wisdom and restraint, proof of 
our capacity for self-government.” 
Other speeches followed, for the most 
part in the same _ spirit, . William 
O’Brien and Michael Davitt being 
most enthusiastically received. In the 
end the convention accepted in prin- 
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ciple by a unanimous vote the Irish 
Land bill, and intrusted to John E. 
Redmond and his party the task of se- 
curing serious amendments to the bill 
in the House of Commons. On the 
next day the subject of amendments 
was debated more in detail. Most of 
these amendments were proposed by 
William O’Brien, and covered several 
important questions, including de- 
mands for a more generous treatment 
of the congested districts and of the 
laborers. One very serious amend- 
ment was proposed by Michael Davitt 
to the effect that the principle of the 
American Homestead law should be in- 
troduced into the bill in order to safe- 
guard the peasants from the results of 
improvident borrowing and the opera- 
tion of land grabbers and land jobbers. 
In order to belie the utterances of a 
number of the English newspapers, Mr. 
Redmond introduced a strong home 
rule resolution, declaring that Ireland 
would never be content until she ob- 
tained complete self-government. “ No 
substitute,” he exclaimed, “ can or will 
be accepted.” After the meeting Mr. 
Redmond made the following state- 
ment to the press: 


“The convention was the most important 
Nationalist assembly held in Ireland during 
the last 100 years. If its recommendations be 
substantially carried out by the Government 
the land question will be settled and the whole 
future of Ireland will be full of hope. The 
convention’s recommendations will be sup- 
ported by the members of the land conference, 
and they will be presented to the Government 
as the demands of both landlords and tenants. 
I have the strongest possible hope that the 
Government will have the wisdom to accept 
them. If all goes well, the result will be the 
absolute end of the land war in Ireland and 
the union of all classes and creeds in this coun- 
try, with the inevitable result of the conces- 
sion, almost immediately, certainly within the 
lifetime of the present generation, of a system 
of national self-government. 

“T congratulate the whole Irish race at home 
and abroad on this most magnificent result of 
the labors, sacrifices and sufferings of the men 
who have conducted the Irish National move- 


ment in the past few years, and who, I hope,. 


will live to see the triumph of their principles. 

“This blessed situation is largely due to the 
magnificent support we have received from the 
Irish in America and American public opinion 
generally.” - 
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L The South African labor 
abor in ‘ . ; 
South Africa dUestion still continues to 
be agitated both in Eng- 
land and Africa. Recently a meeting 
was summoned in Johannesburg to 
protest against the introduction of Asiatic 
labor to take the place of negroes in the 
mines. On the day before Sir George 
Farrar, one of the largest employers of 
labor on the Rand, had addressed a 
gathering of miners and residents of 
Boksburg on the subject and had advo- 
cated the introduction of Asiatics. Some 
of the statistics in his speech were sig- 
nificant. He said that a liberal es.imate 
gave a population of 6,000,000 natives 
south of the Zambesi, of whom only 
370,000 could be counted upon for work. 
The deficiency of natives for the gold and 
coal mines on the Rand was 91,084, and 
in five years the labor required would be 
300,000 besides the men needed for rail- 
way construction, public work, etc. 
looked for no success in the attempts to 
recruit in other parts of Africa, and de- 
clared that Asiatics gave the only solu- 
tion of the question. He stipulated that 


“if Asiatics unfortunately have to be brought 
into this country they can only be brought un- 
der Government control, and only as unskilled 
laborers, and must be prohibited from trading 
and holding land and competing with the white 
man.” 


At the meeting in Johannesburg, attended 
by 3,500 people, a strong declaration was 
made against the proposed introduction 


of Asiatic labor. Two speeches were 
made, and the motion was carried by 
acclamation. The proposer of the motion 
drew a bold picture of Chinatown in San 
Francisco, to show what would happen 
if Chinese were employed on the Rand. 
The speakers both maintained that there 
was plenty of labor to be had in South 
Africa itself, and their figures challenged 
the statement made by Sir George 


Farrar. 
& 


To judge from statistics Ceylon 
is in a way of prosperity. The 
pearl fishery is in a better condition than 
it has been for years. It is estimated 
that there are 80 millions of oysters 
available for the present fishery, and in 
the twelve days of fishing already ex- 
pired as many as 12 to 13 millions have 
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been taken. The Government’s share of 
this (two-thirds), being sold by auction 
each day, has realized in all Rs. 216,594, 
and unless some unforeseen reverse 
should occur, the Government should 
take in at least a million of rupees from 
the present fishery. The total general 
revenue of the island for 1902 was 
Rs. 27,166,865, which was about 700,000 
rupees in advance of the preceding year. 
Over 146 million pounds of black tea 
was exported last year, besides nearly 
3 million pounds of green tea. The pres- 
ent tea-growing industry is gradually re- 
covering from the depression of the past 
two years, and a new branch in “ green 
tea manufacture,” specially for the bene- 
fit of consumers in the United States and 
Canada, is growing to importance. Cof- 
fee and cinchona havesunk into insigni- 
cance as exports, but in their place cocoa 
to the extent of 60,455 cwt.’ has been 
shipped, and cardamomstotheextent of 
615,822 pounds. Other heavy exporta- 
tions are in cinnamon, various products 
of the cocoanut and plumbago. Certain 


of the taxes are bitterly complained of. 
Thus a customs levy on imported rice, 


the common food of the poorest laboring 
classes, is particularly obnoxious. Noth- 
ing has been done toward suppressing 
the retail trade of opium in the villages, 
tho the loss to the Ceylon revenue would 
be very slight, and the increasing sale 
can only mean the enervation of an in- 
creasing number of the people. A Com- 
mission on Incidence of Taxation is now 
sitting, and one branch of its labors will! 
be to provide for an extension of ver- 
nacular education, if not to make it uni- 
versal and compulsory. 
& 


Until recently the aver- 
age Chinese felt nothing 
but hatred and contempt 
for the Japanese, but the conduct of 
the latter in 1900, in comparison with 
the barbarism of certain of the allied 
Powers, has done much to change this 
state of feeling. As a result there is a 
continuous stream of the best and most 
promising youths of China over to 
Japan in order to study the effects of 
modern civilization on that country, 
and to discover how that civilization 
enabled her to win so signal a victory 
in the war with China. Nearly every 
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province of China has a number of 
young men studying art and science in 
Japan, and a good many graduates of 
the Chinese military academy and 
other army officers are taking threée- 
year courses in the military institutions 
of Japan. There are now not less than 
1,166 Chinese students in the Land of 
the Rising Sun, and by the end of 1903 
this number will probably be more than 
doubled. Chang Chih-tung was the 
first high official to celebrate the new 
Chinese year by sending more young 
men to Japan. He ordered that thirty- 
four of last year’s graduates of the 
Nanking Military Academy should 
start immediately for Japan to com- 
plete their education—The Chinese 
Government itself has made changes 
in the administration of its army. The 
new program provides that two mili- 
tary colleges shall be established, one 
in Tientsin and the other at Wuchang. 
The rank of General shall be given 
only to officers who have been educated 
in the military colleges, or who have 
the same standard of attainments. 
Grand military maneuvers shall be 
held twice a year, one in the spring and 
the other in autumn, and lastly the 
Cabinet shall summon to Peking from 
time to time the chief officers employed | 
in training the troops in the provinces, 
in order to discuss military affairs, and 
to take measures toward adopting a 
system of universal conscription in the 
empire in place of the present method 
of raising temporary armies. 
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The deter- 
mined prop- 
aganda_. of 
the independent scholars of the Cath- 
olic Church of France is causing the 
Vatican almost as much heartache as 
is the hostile attitude of the Govern- 
ment in Paris. Very significant is the 
movement headed by the Abbé Loisy, 
the leading biblical scholar of the 
French CatholicChurch. Justat present 
the document issued by the Archbishop 
of Paris against this savant, on the 
basis of his latest book, entitled “ Gos- 
pel and the Church,” is attracting more 
than usual attention, as it forbids the 
clergy and the laity to read this book 
of a Catholic scholar of world wide 
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reputation. Not only was it issued 
without the Episcopal imprimatur, but 
the Archbishop declares that 

“it undermines fundamental doctrines of the 
Church, especially the dignity of the Holy 
Scriptures and of Tradition, as also faith in 
the divinity of Christ and his infallibility of 
knowledge, and further redemption through 
his blood, the resurrection, the Eucharist, the 
divine establishment of the Papacy, and endan- 
gers the Episcopal authority.” 

It is certainly remarkable that in the 
case of Loisy, who is theological pro- 
fessor in the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, and others of his way of think- 
ing, the influence of advanced biblical 
research of German Protestantism, es- 
pecially the school of Harnack, has ex- 
ercised such a remarkable influence. In 
fact, in several cases whole French 
seminaries, altho under Church direc- 
tion and management, have caught the 
contagion. In France these protago- 
nists of new methods and manners in 
the theological thought of the Church 
are called ““ Les Abbés novateurs,” and 
in many cases teach a type of evolu- 
tionary theology. In a recent issue of 
the literary organ of this movement, 


the Revue du Clergé Frangais, to which 
Loisy is the main contributor, it is 
indeed declared that revealed truth is 


not capable of further development, 
but that nevertheless the full conse- 
quences of a doctrine or dogma can be 
determined only in the course of time, 
as this is seen in the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and in this sense 
all Catholic tradition is nothing else 
than a development. 
& 

Several rather serious 
conflicts have occurred in 
the troubled portions of 
the Balkan provinces, and there is no 
sign yet of pacification. In Monastir 
the situation is deplorable. Murder and 
every kind of atrocity are reported 
daily, and are committed alike by sol- 
diers, Albanians, Turks and Bulga- 
rians. A village made up exclusively 
of a Mussulman population of 165 men, 
women and children was attacked by 
the Bulgarians, and almost the whole 
population was brutally massacred in 
cold blood. The Sultan’s Commission 
has quite failed to pacify the Alba- 
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nians, and 22,000 Turkish reinforce- 
ments have already passed Uskub on 
their way to Prisrend, Mitrovitza and 
Verisovits. Members of the Commis- 
sion, instead of producing any effect, 
have been practically imprisoned at 
Ipek, Albania, where they are sur- 
rounded by hundreds of Albanians, 
who refuse to accept the proposed re- 
forms and demand the appointment of 
an Albanian Governor. No European 
gendarmerie or supervisor has been 
heard of as yet. It is expected that 
the passage of revolutionary bands 
from Bulgaria into Macedonia will be- 
gin this week. Some refugees have re- 
turned secretly to their villages in or- 
der to prepare for the cultivation of the 
land. These refugees are in no less 
terror of the revolutionary bands than 
of the Turks, and the committees are 
hostile to their return lest it be inter- 
preted as a sign of acquiescence in the 
reforms. They assert that the whole 
of Macedonia will rise and that prep- 
arations are already made to this end. 
In the meanwhile the allied Powers are 
more insistent that Turkey in some 
way put an end to the disturbances. 
On April 19th the Ambassadors from 
Italy, Germany, Russia and Austria 
had audiences of the Sultan, and it was 
observed that the Austrian and Rus- 
sian Ambassadors saw the Sultan 
jointly, contrary to an almost unbroken 
custom. In Vienna the imperturbable 
serenity of Count Goluchowski, the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
seems to indicate that he has no fear 
of the ultimate issue of the present 
troubles. It is declared that he feels 
perfect confidence in the straightfor- 
wardness and sincerity of the Russian 
policy. Light is thrown on the rela- 
tions between Russia and Turkey by 
information in regard to the numerous 
cases of litigation between subjects of 
the two countries. It is always the 
Russians who come before the Otto- 
man tribunals as plaintiffs, and they al- 
most always lose, to the great dissatis- 
faction of the Russian Embassy. A 
mixed Commission has now been 
formed of members of the Russian 
Embassy who sit at the Porte to ex- 
amine all these cases and report to the 
Sultan. 





L’Ouverture: An 
Fellow-A frican 


By the late Frederick Douglass 


Estimate by a 


Toussaint 


Formerty Usirep States Minister to Harri 


{The following estimate of the distinguished negro general and statesman, Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture, was intended to be the Introduction to the English edition of one of the fullest and best Lives 
of the famous Haitian, written by the late Frenchman, Senator Schoelcher, who has sometimes been called the 
‘‘ Wilberforce of France,” because of the large part which he took in securing the emancipation of 
the slaves in all the French colonies at the time of the Revolution of 1848. The proposed Wng- 
lish edition of this work never appeared, and this essay, which, curiously enough, was written 
while its author was the American diplomatic representative to Toussaint’s country, now appears in 
print for the first time. The centennial anniversary of the death of ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture occurs 
next week, Monday, April 27th. Aside from the article’s timeliness on this account, it will also be read 


with peculiar interest just now on account of what is said on the general negro problem.—EDITOR. } 


O write out a 
full and fair 
estimate of 

the life and works 
of a great black man 
like Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and in 
such a manner that 
it shall be favorably 
received by the peo- 
ple of the United 
States, is a task not 
easily performed. 
Whether attempted 
by a Frenchman or 
by an American, by 
a white man or by a 
black man, the un- 
dertaking, in some 
respects, will prob- 
ably be a failure. 
Even in regard 
to the character of 
Toussaint himself, 
there is danger of an 
incorrect measure- 
ment. The author 
may intend to be strictly just, to hold per- 
fectly fair and steady the scales in which 
he proposes to weigh his hero’s worth, 
and yet he may find that he has missed his 
honest aim. The moral atmosphere, not 
only of this country, but, more or less, 
that of the civilized world, is against his 
undertaking. The external pressure is 
unequal, more on one side than on the 
other. It is the misfortune of men_ of 
African descent to be heavily shadowed 
by a cloud and they must wait to have it 
dispelled before they can be properly 
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seen, either by them- 
selves or by others. 
Suspicion of the 
presence of a drop 
of African blood in 
the veins of a man, 
however able and 
distinguished, is a 
blight and mildew 
upon his life for 
American society. 
He is regarded by 
the many as outside 
the pale of social 
brotherhood. Avert- 
ed eyes meet him at : 
every turn in the 
path of life. Even 
the Christianity of 
his times scarcely in- 
cludes him and evi- 
dently cares more 
for him abroad than 
at home, afar off 
than near at hand. 
His race is hated 
and his color is 
crime. The verdict of both court and 
country is against him in advance of 
e idence or argument. Under such con- 
ditions a man can do but little to gain a 
creditable standing either in the favor 
or the conduct of the community. 

There are few things in the world more 
blinding than race prejudice, and there 
are but few things more inflexible and 
persistent. Against the claims of truth 
and justice, to say nothing of brotherly 
kindness, it stands like a wall of brass, 
Reason and common sense dash them- 
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selves against it in vain. Individual men 
have risen and are rising above it, but 
the masses are ever under its sway and 
direction. In one form or another it has 
existed in all countries and in all ages. 
It was present at the marriage of Moses 
and confronted the star of Bethlehem 
at the birth of the Savior of the world. 
No good could come out of Nazareth, it 
said, and the Jews should have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans. In some parts 
of our own country to-day “There is 
no good Indian but a dead one,” and 
neither Irishman, Jew nor Chinaman is 
fully included in the high human circle. 
But the fiercest wrath of this race preju- 
dice is reserved for men and women of 
African blood. For the heads of such 
there is a stick in every hand. The North 
meets the negro with scorn and proscrip- 
tion, and the South meets him with 
lynch law and with assassination. 

It must be admitted, if I have rightly 
stated the presence, the force and the ef- 
fect of this vulgar and absurd prejudice, 
that it will not be easy to get Toussaint 
well before the American people. There 
is, however, a large love of truth and a 
measure of candor to be found here, and 
this, with the universal love of reading, 
may bring the general attention to the 
claims even of a great negro. This gen- 
erous side of our countrymen may be 
reached by this volume and its publica- 
tion may also do something toward dis- 
pelling the murky cloud that bars its 
way among our people at large. 

But the difficulty of presenting to the 
public the life and works of Toussaint 
lies not wholly on one side. Extremes 
beget extremes. There are prejudices for 
the negro as well as prejudices against 
him, and neither are to be heeded in the 
honest pursuit of truth. A man of tender 
and humane sensibilities, deeply pene- 
trated with a sense of the immeasurable 
wrongs of which the negro has been the 
victim for ages, may, in the fervor of a 
feeling thus excited, do a little more than 
justice to the negro and less than justice 
to what may be his vices. I do not know 
whether I have been the more amazed or 
amused at some descriptions I have read 
and heard of the negro’s perfections, 
some making him out a very angel of 
piety, a natural born Christian, a lamb 
in docility, while the truth is that the 
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negro is in all respects simply a man, one 
who possesses the possibilities of all the 
virtues and of all the vices common to 
all other varieties of mankind. No bet- 
ter, no worse. The angel in him is as 
lovely as in any other description of man ; 
and the brute is, in him, not less visible 
or brutal than in any other. We differ 
as the waves, but are one as the sea. 

But in addition to these prejudices for 
and against the negro, tending to obscure 
the truth, there is apt to come a certain 
enthusiasm in those who take up the 
cause of the negro, which may conduct 
one a little aside from the truth, which 
should ever be our aim and to be attained 
at whatever cost. 

There is much in the character and 
career of Toussaint that touches the hu- 
mane and poetic side of human nature. 
Under the influence of his transcendent 
qualities and of his own warm heart the 
author may be easily led to do injustice 
to his own head. 

Of course the tendency against the 
negro is much stronger than any that is 
yet developed for him, and it is against 
this adverse tendency that both the 
writer and the reader should be on their 
guard. Men are not unlike sheep. They 
are apt to go with the multitude and often 
blindly. It is much easier to conform to 
popular sentiment than to confront and 
oppose it. 

Again, there are two standards by 
which the greatness of individual men is 
measured, and what result we shall reach 
in our estimate of Toussaint will in great 
measure depend upon which standard of 
measurement we apply to him. One 
standard of measurement is the ethno- 
logical standard, based upon points of 
difference of color and features in races; 
the other is the standard based upon the 
broad foundation of the common and 
essential humanity of all races, and ap- 
plied to all human beings alike, of what- 
ever country or complexion. When a 
man affirms that he prefers an honest 
negro to a dishonest white man, and that 
he would rather have the company of an 
intelligent negro than that of an ignorant 
white man, one need not hesitate to con- 
clude that he is measuring men by the 
ethnological standard and not by that 
broader and better one that judges men 
by character rather than by color or race. 
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But worse still. Adopting this limited 
method of judgment, the negro often gets 
his best taken for his worst and gets no 
justice at all. What is applauded in the 
white man is abhorred in the black man. 
George Washington, leading his coun- 
trymen through a seven years’ war for 
freedom, is regarded as a paragon of 
patriotism and of all that is noble in man- 
hood. Toussaint L’Ouverture, moved by 
the same heroic spirit to the like effort, 
was looked upon by the contemporary 
Christian world as a moral monster de- 
serving death by the hangman’s halter. 
Washington was fighting for political 
freedom ; Toussaint was fighting against 
a.personal slavery, one hour of which, 
according to the 
great Thomas Jef- 
ferson, was worse 
than ages of that 
which Washington 
rose in rebellion to 
oppose. Yet in the 
eye of the world, 
and according to this 
partial standard of 
measurement, the 
one was a saint, the 
other was a sinner; 
the one was an honor 
to human nature, 
the other was a 
dastardly felon. 

The same method 
of judgment was ap- 
plied to Denmark 
Vesey at Charleston, 
to Nat Turner at 
Southampton, Vir- 
ginia, and to John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. Had these men espoused the 
cause of white men instead of that of 
poor, despised colored men, Monuments 
of marble would before this have arisen 
to commemorate their deeds. Color and 
race make all the difference. What is 
welcomed in the one case is met with re- 
pulse in the other. 

There is one other impediment, too, 
in the case of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
which does not rest upon the accident of 
race or color. It is the relativeness of 
greatness itself. Thus it is less easy to 
discover and define greatness while it 
stands alone than when viewed in com- 
parison with some admitted example of 
greatness. A ship sailing alone on a 
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smooth sea, under a full canvas and 
making the water foam under her prow, 
will seem to those upon her deck to be 
making much better speed than when 
another vessel is alongside sailing the 
same way at the same rate of speed. In 
other words, it is easier to discover a 
giant among pigmies than among giants. 

It was thus with Toussaint. His work 
was peculiar and his character unique. 
Both his task and the material with which 
he had to work were of an uncommon 
nature. Jn fact he was without example 
and stands alone. He not only had to 
make bricks without straw, but he had 
to make wood take the place of iron and 
to make a rope of sand strong asachainof 
steel He had to 
make what were 
considered things 
into men, property 
into persons, to 
make slaves who 
had always cowered 
before their haughty 
masters to confront 
these same masters 
with the port and 
dignity of freemen 
determined to be 
free at whatever cost 
to themselves or to 
others. It was a 
Herculean task, and 
required a moral 
Hercules to perform 
it. Great generals 
have done great 
things, but nothing 
greater than did this 
man when measured by their different 
circumstances. It is not merely or prin- 
cipally his success that bespeaks Tous- 
saint’s merit. It is the faith and cour- 
age of the man which should most. dis- 
tinguish him. The contest into which he 
flung himself was desperate enough to 
appal any ordinary courage. He was to 
attempt the impossible. The wealth, 
valor and military skill of the most war- 
like nation of modern times were em- 
ployed against him. The interest and 
moral sentiment of the Christian world 
were also largely against him. All the 
sister islands of Haiti were slave-hold- 
ing and were, therefore, against him. He 
had to match the fire-arms of France 
with the wooden arms of Haiti. It was 
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rags against uniforms, poverty against 
wealth, and ignorant mobs against 
trained soldiers. Other men have done 
great things in great circumstances. 
Toussaint did great things against cir- 
cumstances, or rather he made the cir- 
cumstances. He made not only the ship 
but the sea upon which he floated to 
victory and freedom. The fire and forti- 
tude of his soldiers proceeded from 
himself. No war was ever undertaken 
by Washington or Wellington which, 
upon its face, appeared more hopeless of 
success. 

Then, in measuring this man, we 
should consider also the point from 
whence he came. Other liberators and 
saviors of men have come from above. 
This man came from below. It is not 
the lowly slave, but the high-born free- 
man from whom we are taught to expect 
great things. It is the man whose neck 
has never bowed to the yoke, whose limbs 
have never been galled by the bondman’s 
chain, whose flesh has never been torn by 
the driver’s lash, and whose primal man- 
hood has never been crushed by the iron 
hand of the tyrant, who usually has the 
spirit and eloquence to rouse the masses 
to deeds of daring and himself becomes 
the leader of a liberating host. But here 
we have a slave in possession of and 
employing the highest qualities of the 
freeman. This in itself is something 
great. But why did not his fellow slaves 
refuse to be led by him, saying, “ You 
are the same as ourselves! Who made 
you a commander over us?” The fact 
that his people believed in him is one of 
the best evidences of the greatness of the 
man. In this respect he was an exception 
to a general rule. 

On broad philosophic principles the 
starting point of Toussaint was against 
him. He was proclaimed unfit for the 
position to which he was called. His 
antecedents made him a follower, while 
his nature made him a leader. The poet 
says, truly, “ It fs the hand of little em- 
ployment that hath the daintier touch.” 
Sensibility is at the bottom of revolt. Men 
feel before they think, and think before 
they act. 
usage. The iron hand of slavery blunts 
and destroys, in large measure, the sensi- 
bility of the slave. Moses was fitted to 
slay the Egyptian who was ill treating 


Sensibility comes of gentle. 
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a Hebrew, by being brought up in the 
king’s palace and cradled in the lap of 
the king’s daughter. Raised above the 
dead level of his animal wants the slave 
has created in him a higher range of 
wants, still more exacting. Give him 
food, clothes, a good bed and time for 
recreation and thought and you make 
him a full-fledged rebel against slavery. 
But Toussaint illustrates in some. degree 
both sides of this seemingly contradic- 
tory proposition. He was slave enough 
to seem contented with his lot, but his 
easy condition was a preparation for bet- 
ter things. He was a favored slave and 
almost a free man. He was his master’s 
coachman, and the distance between the 
coach and the family was not great. The 
intelligence on the inside sometimes ex- 
tends to the man on the box. Toussaint 
had a chance to hear much, to learn much 
and to think much, and he doubtless did 
all three. He was not tortured by cruel- 
ty, famished by hunger, worn out by 
labor, or hardened by brutal chastise- 
ments. It is easy to see that as his phys- 
ical wants diminished his mental wants 
must have increased. Yet on the face 
of it there was something strange in.the 
fact that such a man should all at once 
become a leader of insurgents against a 
slavery that to him had been so mild. His 
time of life, too, tended to increase this 
strangeness. He was fifty years of age, 
a time when men are generally averse to 
change and are supposed to shrink from 
new conditions of existence. But no one 
except himself knew how deeply he was 
affected by the simple thought of being 
a slave, tho in his case the conditions 
were easy and had been long borne. 
What must have been the surprise of his 
master and of those who knew how 
kindly he had been treated when they 
discovered him at the head of a rebellion 
against slavery. It was like a bolt from 
a cloudless tropical sky ; or rather a sud- 
den upheaval from subterranean depths 
and darkness, an outpouring of volcanic 
fire and noxious vapors. 

It meant that now Santo Domingo was 
to become a perfect hell of horrors, and 
the tenderly treated Toussaint was there- 
after to be seen as by the lurid glare of a 
furnace infernal, where men ceased to 
be men and became devils incarnate who 
gloated over human blood, laughed at 
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7 human agony and mocked at despairing he is held by his countrymen. It was 
innocence. . For since the days of the with keen regret that I discovered that in 
Spanish Inquisition, when bigotry in the Haiti the memory of Toussaint is not 
name of religion raised high its bloody held in the honor which it deserves. Very 
hand against the happiness of mankind, little is said of him there and that little 
there has been nothing to surpass the is not much in his praise. His case is 
terrible scenes enacted in Santo Domingo. another illustration of the truth that a 
In this sanguinary struggle, if mercy was prophet is without honor in his own coun- 
still found lurking in one breast, it was try and among his own kinsmen. 
in that of Toussaint. For the sake of the § The absence of appreciation of Tous- 
much maligned negro I am glad that saint in Haiti seems to be owing to the 
Toussaint was a negro, and was the facts that he was not sufficiently blood- 
negro that he was. My residence in Haiti thirsty and that he was opposed to the 
has fully satisfied me on this point. He complete separation of his country from 
was a full blooded negro. His busts and France. He was also blamed for com- 
portraits leave no doubt of his origin. pelling his countrymen to work and to 
His color, his features and hair tell the keep the productiveness of the country 
whole story. No part of his greatness up to the point attained in the time of 
can be fairly ascribed to kinship with the slavery. No one pretends that Toussaint 
white race. He stands as a demonstra- was not a friend to his people and a 
tion of what is possible under a woolly valiant friend of their freedom, but he 
head, negro features and a black skin. was, they insist, too much of a French- 
What nature has done nature can do man. Strange that the very people who 
again. A Toussaint number one makes say this to-day are themselves wedded 
possible a Toussaint number two, and to the French. They send their children 
many to follow. It is said that he was to France to be educated; are proud of 
an exception. So he was, but only in the their French language, manners and cus- 
sense in which other great men are ex- toms, and many of them take shelter un- 
ceptions. All Englishmen are not Peels, der the citizenship of France even when 
Gladstones and Brights, and all Ameri- proposing to spend their days in Haiti. 
cans are not Websters, Clays and Conk- But the memory of Toussaint 
lings, but the races which have produced L’Ouverture is not confined and will not 
these can produce others like them. The be confined to his own country. He was 
material will not be exhausted while the too great for such limitations. His char- 
race remains. We dare to think of Tous- acter and works make him the property 
saint in this light and to view him with of mankind, and the best minds and 
the same complacency with which other hearts of the civilized world will cherish 
varieties of mankind view their great and vindicate his memory and execrate 
men. We present him asastanding reply the base treatchery and _ remorseless | 
to the assertion of negro inferiority. cruelty that left him to perish of cold and 
But the beneficent influence of the ex- hunger in the icy damps of a gloomy 
ample afforded in Toussaint was not prison. 
confined to the negro. He hada mission « ete calenly ter thy antinnd Wend; 








to the whole white world scarcely less Beneath Besancon’s alien sky | 
important than to the negro. His coming Dark Haytien!—for the time shall come, ; 
- was a great and much needed awakening. Yea, even now is nigh— 


The slavery of the Christian world was When, everywhere, thy name shall be 
more disturbed by him than by any man _ Redeemed from color’s infamy; 

prior to him. He taught slaveholders of | And men shall learn to speak of thee 
every color in every land the danger of As one of earth’s great spirits, born 
goading to madness the energy that 1m servitude, and nursed in scorn, 
slumbers in the black man’s arm. Casting aside the weary weight 


. . And fetters of its low estate, 
My appointment as United States In that strong majesty of soul 


Minister to Haiti afforded a welcome Which knows no color, tongue, or clime— | 
opportunity to learn more of this remark- Which still hath spurned the base control 
able man and of the estimation in which Of tyrants through all time!” 
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Frederick Douglass 
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N his later years Mr. Douglass was 
often urged to take up his resi- 
dence in some black belt of. the 

country and seek a place in the halls of 
Congress. He knew the danger of 
such an attempt too well. His style 
of eloquence was after the highest 
models. He knew there was not much 
market for this commodity in the Cap- 
itol. He knew nothing of the supple 
methods of the modern politician. 
Think of this man buying a seat in 
Congress! Think of him as corrupt- 
ible and corrupting. Think of a star 
buying a place in the firmament; di- 
verging one hair’s breadth from the 
pathway of its orbit. It is true, his 
figure would have graced any legisla- 
tive body; his words of wisdom would 
have weighed their full weight where 
once Webster and Sumner had spoken ; 
and the robes of a Senator would have 
become him well. The Empire State 
could have given them to him. But 
when they offered him this Saul’s 
armor he knew it was not fit for him; 
and tho he had handled the sword of 
the conquered Goliath, he preferred to 
leave it hanging in Freedom’s halls as 
atrophy. He was content to go down 
to his grave in peace, modestly filling 
positions to which spirits of a far in- 
ferior make were amply competent. 
Madame Necker has said: 


“Eminent positions are like the summits of 
rocks; only eagles and reptiles can get there; 
creatures that fly and creatures that crawl.” 


Crawling never had been in his line. 
And he had folded his great wings in 
the eyrie of Freedom, and did not care 
to stretch them again for such a flight 
as this. 

One sad thing about the last day of 
great reformers is the fact that the 
movements in which they have partici- 
pated often fall short of their expecta- 
tion, or move on beyond them and 
leave them stranded like a disused ves- 
sel. Even Martin~Luther, when with- 
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drawn from his great life work, had his 
days of sadness; Daniel Webster re- 
tired to Mansfield, like another lion of 
Lucerne, with his wounded paw still 
on the shield of the Constitution ; Hor- 
ace Greeley was tempted by the flesh 
pots of Egypt, lost his balance and died 
under a cloud; and Charles Sumner 
said once to General Howard that his 
life was a failure; and out of harmony 
with the great constituency that had 
hailed him as their expounder, with 
the hero and statesman who had taken 
the perils of a five years’ war to make 
good his own brave words in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, he passed away. But 
either from the more perfect poise of 
his nature or from his education of half 
a century in waiting, or from the good 
Providence of God, Mr. Douglass was 
more fortunate. He did not die with- 
out the sight. There, on Cedar Hill, 
Anacostia, in a substantial Maryland 
mansion, to which his many friends 
often made a pilgrimage, and whose 
hospitalities were always free, he 
waited till his change came. The waters 
of the Anacostia and Potomac greeted 
each other with responsive flash be- 
neath his gaze. Beyond and above him 
lifted to his eye the dome of the Cap- 
itol. Daily he saw the sun from the 
East gild the Statue of Liberty on the 
summit, descending till all the snowy 
arch was illuminated and the building 
flooded with light. It was a perpetual 
parable of the manner in which the 
nation itself had been flooded with 
glory. Daily, too, he saw the same 
orb go down in the West, and thought 
of his own sunset of life as he verged 
toward his four-score years. There, in 
a domestic circle full of large intelli- 
gence and true Christian culture, a cir- 
cle of which he was always the central 
attraction and the radiant center, 
might he well say with Simeon of old, 
“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 
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When he began life he saw the very 
Church of Christ inexorably involved 
in the coils of a system as unlike to 
Christianity as darkness is to light; he 
saw the republic which had proclaimed 
to the world the truest evangel of free- 
dom ever framed, feeding with its 
mother breast the progeny of a great 
wrong that was taking its very life- 
blood. He had seen the Church de- 
livered, the nation born again, and 
now what remained of life? The ma- 
jority were on the other side. 

A few weeks before he died, in the 
church—the Metropolitan Methodist 
—where he statedly worshiped, for he 
had come to die on the bosom of that 
Jerusalem that is the mother of us all, 
Mr. Douglass appeared at a concert, 
given by the friends of the family to 
a young grandson about departing for 
Europe to perfect himself on the violin. 
After a few well chosen words on the 
power of music, in the last number he 
accompanied the young man on the 
violin, playing a second part to “Home, 
Sweet Home;” the gray-haired vet- 
eran, the strong young man. It was a 
moment of simple and touching grand- 
eur; a duet never to be repeated. Thus 
he, the old man eloquent, entered into 
the aspirations of the future in the per- 
son of his grandson. ‘This was flesh 
of his own flesh about to seek his for- 
tune abroad. He was no stranger to 
the instrument. It had sometimes been 
to him, as the harp of David, the shep- 
herd-boy, to the evil spirit of King 
Saul. 

But, as I recall the scene, it has an- 
other meaning now. It seems like the 
orchestral overture which preceded the 
chorus of the angels so soon to break 
upon his ear in Our Father’s house of 
many mansions; in that home which, 
after long exile on earth, rises to the 
vision of the redeemed soul with its 
celestial sweetness. For tho this man’s 
great battles were all over, God took 
not away from him the pillar of cloud 
by day and the fire by night. With 
long life he had satisfied him. His for- 


mer anti-slavery associates, the later 
recruits that took up the battle, public 
men who had been prominent actors 
with him in speech and deed, had 
nearly all fallen asleep. The land had 
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had a generation of peace. Mellowed 
by age, modest over his wonderful 
triumphs, kindly and forgiving, thus 
God took him. In a moment, in a 
twinkling of the eye, the summons 
came. The great heart that had beaten 
so bravely, ceased. The strong man 
bowed himself. The tent was struck, 
folded together, and Frederick Doug- 
lass, the light of emancipation on his 
brow, the trumpet call of the emanci- 
pation-angel in his ear, surrendered his 
spirit back to God who gave it. Let 
us thank God that he lived. His in- 
fluence on the great future has but be- 
gun. He is the typical man to the 
Afro-American, as Washington or Lin- 
coln to the Anglo-American; the man 
that never dies. There cannot be an- 
other Frederick Douglass—the mold is 
broken. My Maryland has no more 
such clay. The voice of the oppressed 
is no more heard in the land. But to 
the end of time there may be thousands 
of young men and young women who 
have entered into his labors, who are 
noble as he was noble, heroic as he was 
heroic, like him patient and forgiving 
and strong; abiding in God ashe abode, 
and building themselves into the cer- 
tainties which are to come. 

This man lived a pure life, paid his 
honest debts, left a name unspotted, 
was good as well as great. He took 
no fragments of the Decalog down 
into the grave. Put his figure in 
bronze. Show the Titan whom God 
raised up, as he raised up his men of 
old; took from a slave-pen of Mary- 
land and set him on high as her great- 
est son; whom God baptized in his own 
blood, drawn by the slave holder’s 
lash, lest he ever should forget the 
companions of his prison house or his 
great mission in their behalf; dowered 
with great gifts, clothed with great 
honors, and finally from his own Chris- 
tian home, translated so that he should 
not see death. Yes, put his figure into 
bronze. Call your children after him; 
but repeat his life till the end of time. 
Let your spirit like his go abroad upon 
sea and land, and wherever there is 
wrong, seek to right it; wherever there 
are chains, seek to break them; wher- 
ever there is loneliness and sorrow, 
bear the cup of consolation. 

Wasuincron, D. C, 








The Status of the United States in the Orient 
By John Barrett 


{Mr. Barrett has just returned from a trip around the world, where in the capacity of Com- 
missioner-General to Asia and Australia for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition he had most un- 
usual opportunities for finding out the esteem in which the United States is held abroad. He has 
previously lived in the Far East, where he represented this country as Minister to Siam, and only 
a few months ago President Roosevelt offered to send him as our Minister to Japan, but his connection 


with the St. Louis Exposition compelled him to 


N seeking from the principal Asiatic 
countries a promise of participation 
in the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 

tion I found a characteristic apathy and 
prevailing ignorance, supported by a 
measure of prejudice against world’s 
fairs in general which had resulted from 
some unhappy experiences connected 
with other undertakings of this kind. 
They did not know in the Orient what 
the Louisiana Purchase meant, or how 
it could in any way appeal to them. It 
was necessary to overcome this apathy, to 
educate the Far East out of its ignorance 
in the matter, and to prove that objec- 
tions to other expositions would not ap- 
ply to this one. 

The situation was helped by present- 

ing to the various Governments the great 


advantages to be derived from participa- 
tion and the even greater disadvantages 


of non-participation. They were made 
to understand that this was their first 
opportunity since the new era of extend- 
ed relations between America and the 
Orient, largely growing out of the Span- 
ish War and our new possessions in the 
Philippines, to make themselves. known 
to an interested American public and to 
an interested world. Heretofore (it was 
shown) Americans did not much care 
what might be the: resources and the 
possibilities of China and the Philippines 
and Japan and Siam and Korea, but now 
that America is established and, in fact, 
has possessions, in Asia, the Americans 
want to know all they can about the 
actual Asia, the true Asia. When, there- 
fore, Japan and China, Korea and Siam, 
Ceylon and India, with their new ap- 
preciation of the greatness of America, 
realized that the exposition would afford 
them an unrivaled occasion to exploit 
themselves to this Republic and to all 
the world, they began to take a very active 
interest, which gradually grew until they 
all accepted the invitation and made ap- 
propriations amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly $2,000,000. The exhibit of 
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decline this office.—Epr1ror. ] 


Asia alone in St. Louis will be a great 
exposition which will attract all the 
world, even if there should be nothing 
else. 

A most important and interesting fact 
has been developed by the exploitation of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
Asia. This is, the changed rank of the 
United States in that part of the world. 
Ten years ago, in the time of the Chicago 
Exposition, when I first went out to Asia 
as United States Minister to Siam, the 
people of the Far East had practically 
no knowledge of America, and cared lit- 
tle or nothing about it. They had no reali- 
zation of our power, our area, or our 
influence in international politics. They 
looked upon us as a third or fourth rate 
nation. Our ministers, our missionaries, 
our merchants and our tourists in the 
Far East were painfully conscious that 
we were not regarded in the same class 
as Great Britain and Germany and 
France and Russia. We were away down 
the line in their estimation. We are now 
in the very forefront. Everywhere, in 
Japan or in the héart of China, in the 
wildest part of Korea or in remote sec- 
tions of Siam, the United States is ‘a 
synonym for a great, first-class Power. 
The attitude toward us throughout the 
Orient is something that makes the 
American heart thrill with pride. 

We are looked upon as a kindly, 
friendly power, a sort of great Good 
Spirit, whose purpose is a higher civili- 
zation and the promotion of better rela- 
tions among nations. We are not feared 
in the way many countries are, but we 
are respected probably more than any 
other. In all lands the monarchs and 
the ministers of foreign affairs said to 
me personally, in my audiences with 
-them, that they wanted their countries to 
take part in the St. Louis Exposition be- 
cause they desired in this way to testify 
to the American people their apprecia- 
tion of the good relations existing be- 
tween the two nations. Each sovereign 





YOUNG DELIGHT : 


asked specific questions about the United 
States, about President Roosevelt, and 
about the exposition, which showed a 
particular concern, and made my audi- 
ence seem not at all conventional. 

It means much to us to have half of 
the world’s population favorably dis- 
posed toward us, for some 800,000,000 
people are comprehended within the 
countries that I visited officially for the 
World’s Fair. Nowhere did I hear a 
false note toward this nation. The atti- 
tude of the United States in the recent 
troubles of China has placed China un- 
der lasting gratitude to us, as, was evi- 
denced in my audience with the Empress 
Dowager. She went out of her way to 
express the gratitude of herself and the 
Emperor and of China to the United 
States for its friendly action in the nego- 
tiations following the Boxer outbreak, 
and she requested that I should extend 
her thanks to President Roosevelt 
directly. In conducting negotiations 
with the powerful Viceroys of China in 
the interior, they all admitted that the 
policy of the United States was of mate- 
rial assistance to them in bringing order 
out of chaos. 

In Japan there is a decidedly friendly 
feeling toward us, not only due to tradi- 
tional good relations, but to our pursu- 
ing a policy in the entire Orient which 
works for the advantage of Japan, and 
also because we were ready, several years 
ago, to negotiate new treaties with her, 
abolishing extra-territoriality. Japan 
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under former conditions had no juris- 
diction over foreigners iti her territory. 
This kept her in the class with. many 
smaller countries, but by the new treaties 
she has the same rights over foreigners 
that the United States has over aliens in 
its domains. She thus. becomes a first- 
class Power. Japan is making wonder- 
ful progress, and in some respects is 
ahead of the United States and Europe’ 
in her administration. She is not 
hampered by precedents and traditions 
in the carrying on of the new order of 
affairs, and is rapidly framing policies 
for herself which will enable her to hold 
her new position as a world-power. The 
wonderful adaptability of the Japanese, 
which might be called a Yankee trait 
similar to that which has had so much 
to do with the success of the United 
States, counts in a large measure for the 
progress she is making. Japan’s exhibit 
at the World’s Fair will be the most prac- 
tical demonstration America has ever 
seen of Japan’s development. 

Unless all signs fail, the representa- 
tion of all the Asiatic countries at St. 
Louis will be the inauguration of a new 
era in the development of commerce and 
comity between the United States and 
the Far East. With the construction of 
the Panama Canal following on, it is 
difficult to limit the possibilities of trade 
expansion upon the Pacific seas, The 
time is not far distant when the interests 
of the United States will look to the Pa- 
cific as much as to the Atlantic. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Delight 


By Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald 


Lightly laughs the blithe cascade, 
Deep the azure dreams above us, 
All the world for hope is made; 
Dearest, Dearest, 
Might the feet of time be stayed! 


W “tien the springtime in the woodland, 


Breaks the maple into blushes, 
Calls the robin silver-sweet ; 
Far within the forest-hushes 
Finds the snow its last retreat; 
Gleams the river 
Flinging off its winding-sheet. 


Love can keep his April fervor, 
Keep his youth in Time’s despite, 
Love’s no changing season-server,— 
Nay, he mocks the years to flight; 
Heart of springtime, 
Hold we fast our young delight! 
Frepericton, N. B., CANADA. 





Confessions of 


The 


HAVE sometimes wondered how 
my destiny would have shaped it- 
self if the first-born of my parents 

had been a boy. If I had been just his 
little sister, instead of falling heir to 
the ambitions which would legitimate- 
ly have been centered upon an eldest 
son, should I now be fulfilling the 
womanly mission approved by the Em- 
peror of Germany, the President of the 
United States and sundry others in 
authority instead of belonging to that 
class variously and elegantly described 
in contemporary literature as com- 
posed of creatures who “smoke, 
swear, tan hides and write theses,” 
and “ have about ten to one less chance 
of being married than a Digger In- 
dian?” 

When I recall my infantile years, I 
seem to note considerable evidences of 
innate femininity. I was notoriously 
vain of my ruffles; I played with dolls 
until I was fifteen—and I’d like to do 
it yet! Perhaps the most startling 
revelation with which I could open 
these “ Confessions” would be to set 
forth in naked truth the emotions in- 
spired in me by the toy shop windows 
at Christmas time. But somehow the 
consciousness of a responsibility to fill 
the place of that non-existent big 
brother pervaded all my atmosphere, 
and so it is not strange that I early be- 
gan to make fame the leading feature 
of the romances which I wove for my 
dolls. My favorite doll (who always 
represented myself) was successively 
female suffrage lecturer (at the age of 
eight I knew one of whom I was much 
enamoured), authoress and _ distin- 
guished actress, until, being at fourteen 
permitted to teach a lower class in the 
academy where I was a pupil, I found 
a new réle for her, and it was as college 
professor that she regularly appeared 
until the near prospect of freshman 
dignity made me reluctantly admit that 
I was “ too old for dolls.” 

I have ventured these childhood 
reminiscences because they bear upon 
a point which I think explains much 
in the attitude of my maturer mind; 
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a Woman Professor 


it is that I could not then, and I can- 
not now, see any necessary incompati- 
bility between dolls and quadratic 
equations. In other words, it has 
never been quite comprehensible to me 
why the professional woman should 
be supposed to be a freak; why, in 
short, to be a student should involve 
the sacrifice of those gentler affections 
and interests which are called wom- 
anly. * 

Of course, it may be that in this I am 
not a fair type of the woman professor. 
As I am conscious that a somewhat 
peculiar environment has made my 
professional experiences in many re- 
spects unique, so it is possible that sub- 
jectively as well as objectively I have 
been too little typical fairly to repre- 
sent my sisterhood. Except for a 
short period just after my graduation 
during which I served as instructor in 
a co-educational college, my entire 
pedagogic experience has been in a sec- 
tion where the idea that a young 
woman may take up a profession vol- 
untarily and as a permanent thing has 
been slowest to gain a foothold. The 
woman who teaches in public schools 
or takes private pupils has, of course, 
long ceased to be a novelty, and is as 
easily explainable to the public mind 
as the stenographer or the dressmaker, 
and upon the same hypothesis. They 
are all to be lumped together as the 
class of women who are working for 
their living because they have no one 
else to support them, and this is a rea- 
son too convincing for any one to fail 
to understand. But the woman who 
has cared to devote that time and labor 
to study which the holding of a college 
professorship presupposes encounters 
much the same sentiment which in 
more “advanced ” parts of the world 
meets the woman lawyer or minister 
and still in many instances the woman 
physician. 

When lately a man said to me that 
I was a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde to him, my “ womanly” quali- 
ties standing for the former and my 
professorial ones for the latter, he, be- 
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ing himself too scholarly to be intimi- 
dated by even a high degree of femi- 
nine erudition, was, of course, only jok- 
ing; but I seem to find that what he 
said to tease me represents a solemn 
conviction with the large majority of 
the people by whom I am surrounded. 
[ could not begin to enumerate the in- 
stances in which people have confessed 
to me their surprise at finding me a 
person who spoke the language of hu- 
manity and evinced a vigorous and 
intelligent interest in the fashions. 
About the close of my first year in my 
present position a man confided to me 
that he was thankful that when we first 
met he had no idea what I was, because 
if he had he would have taken to his 
heels the moment our introduction was 
over. And as illustrating another side 
of the same thing, it may not be amiss 
to quote the remark of a lady of the 
‘old school ” before whom I had been 
airing, somewhat recklessly, I fear, cer- 
tain of my views as to woman’s sphere. 
When I paused she exclaimed intearful 


tones, “ Oh! Miss -——, do you really 
believe such things? And you look so 
sweet and modest!” It was the first 


revelation of me to myself in the char- 
acter of a. whited sepulcher. Closely 
associated with this notion that the so- 
called “ intellectual woman” is some- 
how abnormal is the peculiarly prev- 
alent fallacy that between her and 
men’s society there is a great gulf 
fixed. One could wish that the discus- 
sion of the professional woman did not 
keep the matrimonial question quite so 
steadily to the fore. It seems indeli- 
cate, not to say vulgar, to drag into 
print what the most of us are actually 


old fashioned enough to believe to be . 


our own individual business and not 
that of gentlemen with theories about 
the state of the census reports. But 
since it is a subject much discussed 
now by people apparently sane, per- 
haps it may not be wholly undignified 
to deliver some utterances upon what 
appears to have become a matter of 
public concern. After all, it is prob- 
ably one of the subjects which prop- 
erly differentiate the confessions of the 
woman professor from those of the 
man; for it is not in our class rooms 
or in cases of scholastic discipline, I 
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fancy, that we encounter the experi- 
ences which called for the insertion of 
a sex adjective in the heading of this 
paper. 

Will it be too much for human cre- 
dulity if I assert that the woman pro- 
fessor does have love affairs? Altho 
not a statement which can be proved 
by -statistics, I am prepared to stake 
much upon the universality of its truth. 
I would add that some of the peculiar 
features of her social position and of 
her usual views of life tend to compli- 
cate the matrimonial problem as it is 
presented to her to solve. Now I am 
not going to take the public into my 
confidence concerning the details of my 
affaires-de-cwur, because I bow to a 
general sentiment which restricts in- 
genuous frankness upon this tender 
subject to married ladies and débutantes 
alone, but I will say that more than one 
suitor and I have split upon such rocks 
as whether in furnishing our home his 
income (it always seems to be “ his ”) 
would more properly be expended upon 
the purchase of a piano or a sewing 
machine. ‘To descend from metaphor 
(tho I hope this one is not obscure) 
and to speak seriously, altho I know 
what bad taste it is to be serious, even 
anonymously, I have not found that 
ready masculine comprehension which 
I could have wished of my very deep- 
seated, and as I think legitimate, feel- 
ing that it would be an unspeakable 
sacrifice to exchange the work to which 
my best efforts and dearest ambitions 
have been given for a life of pure do- 
mesticity merely for the considerably 
overestimated boon of being supported, 
no matter how well. 

The male attitude of mind I have 
found to vary from a mild objection to 
my ideas of professional life for a mar- 
ried woman as “impracticable” to a 
fierce jealousy which refuses to toler- 
ate the suggestion that a woman may 
possibly love at once her profession 
and her husband. 

But save for these episodes which 
ruffle our philosophic calm, I think we 
may justly pronounce our relations 
with mankind peculiarly enviable, for we 
have substituted for that hoary hum- 
bug ycleped “platonic affection” a 
good fellowship based upon the many 
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interests which we share with intelli- 
gent men, interests in which marrying 
and giving in marriage are not ele- 
ments at all. 

To those gentlemen who are at pres- 
ent disquieting themselves over the 
momentous question why the higher 
educated woman will not marry, per- 
haps the foregoing may offer a hint. 
May it not be because when her rela- 
tions with all men are so agreeable she 
hesitates to exchange them for the 
highly problematical delights of a re- 
lation with one? Being the super- 
ficial sex, we naturally value more 
highly the bird in hand of congenial in- 
terests than the two of a conjugal felic- 
ity which is very much in the bush. 

Personally, I have found that if my 
professional life can at all be said to 
have caused me deprivations socially, 
it has been in my friendships with 
women. This I take to be due to the 
fact that my feminine environment 
consists so largely of women whose 
supreme concern is their children’s 


whooping cough or their own raiment 
(vital matters, no doubt, but hardly to 


the exclusion of all others) and of my 
own pupils. While from one point of 
view there is nothing which makes my 
life seem more worth while than my 
friendship with my girls, it is still in- 
evitably a one-sided affair. You listen 
to your pupil’s heart secrets, but you 
never tell her yours. The pedestal 
upon which she has mentally placed 
you lifts your joys and sorrows above 
the level of her ear, and she thinks, as 
I used to think of my father and 
mother, that of course it is easy for 
you to be good. The teacher who is 
the object of what is termed in the 
language of the schools “a crush,” 
simply has an altar erected to her upon 
which worshipful sacrifice is made. I 
am no less sensible of the delights of 
incense which takes shape in violets, 
matinée tickets and Huyler’s choco- 
lates than any other mortal who has 
been thus deified, and yet there are 
many times when I would fain ex- 
change it all for one commonplace, 
comfortable friendship. 

I sometimes incline to the belief that 
the craving to escape this splendid iso- 
lation is partly responsible for what 
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troubles one. woman professor more 
than almost any phenomenon of her 
experience. The very horror of being 
stigmatized as a person whose conver- 
sation smacks of text-books tends to a 
distinct effort always to talk down to 
the level of our every-day social circle, 
and it is almost inevitable that the 
price of this assiduous cultivation of 
the art of small talk should be a dimi- 
nution of the ability to rise to higher 
planes even when we would. At least 
in my more pessimistic moments I am 
almost persuaded that this is why our 
opinions seem to count for little, and 
our public utterances are commonly 
branded as “a woman’s view.” Per- 
sonally, it may be due to a lack of 
pounds and inches (to say nothing of 
some other qualities not physical) that 
I am frequently made to feel that I 
have. never progressed much beyond 
the original point of being regarded 
only as a rather studious girl; but since 
some of our distinguished educators 
have described as mere child’s play the 
work even of women who are indubi- 
tably serious (and tall), I may suppose 
that I am not alone in this somewhat 
humiliating experience. 

Sometimes, of course, the thing is 
brought home to me by episodes too 
funny to hurt much. A few years ago, 
at an educational meeting, there came 
up for discussion a subject to which I 
was known to have given special atten- 
tion, and I was appointed with two 
men as a committee to prepare a report 
upon it for the next meeting. The 
president later said to me somewhat 
apologetically that he did not appoint 
me chairman of the committee because 


he thought it might be embarrassing 


for me to arrange for meetings with 
two men. That would not have oc- 
curred to me, I confess, since it was 
purely a business matter, but chair- 
manship of committees being one mark 
of greatness for which I do not sigh, I 
very contentedly set myself to prepar- 
ing a few suggestions to be offered 
when a meeting was called. It never 
was. 

At the next meeting of the associa- 
tion, our report being called for, the 
chairman arose, and after some clear- 
ing of throat stated that it had never 
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seemed possible for all the commit- 
tee to get together, but he had pre- 
pared a few points which he would offer 
to the meeting. The “ points ” proved 
too elusive even to be discussed, and 
the matter was dropped. I am still 
wondering what made it impossible for 
the committee to “ get together.” An- 
other incident occurred with a woman, 
who was manifestly staggered by the 
discovery that I was not teaching 
preparatory work. 

“ But,” she said, “I thought those 
things were taught by the professors.” 

Upon my modest intimation that I was 
a professor myself, she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
yes! but I mean a man.” 

This person, one of the widows who 
have “ seen better days,” and a would- 
be teacher, later applied for private in- 
struction to “that girl,’ about whom, 
if I may believe what I heard, she had 
expressed opinions with considerable 
freedom. When I stated my price, a 
modest one, as I thought, she said: 

“Oh! I don’t think any one would 
expect to pay you that much. Only 
our best teachers here have ever com- 
manded as high prices as that.” These 
things, of course, only make us laugh, 
but there are also experiences which 
produce a different sensation. 

As a believer in co-education (tho 
not employed in a co-educational col- 
lege) I am hardly inclined to condemn 
that application of the co-educational 
principle by which teachers of both 
sexes are placed in the faculties of even 
women’s colleges, and yet I suspect 
that one unfortunate tendency results 
from it; that the men (whom we cheer- 
fully admit to be the aggressive sex) 
assume the direction of matters of or- 
ganization and discipline, while the 
women are only persons who hear 
classes recite. Certainly in the institu- 
tion whose catalog is decorated with 
my name I have always felt that it is 
from courtesy alone that an expression 
of opinion is asked from the women of 
its faculty, not from any intention of 
either president or administrators to 
act upon their suggestions. Even 
when their advice is undeniably sound, 
its merits are admitted with expres- 
sions closely allied to the gratifying 
encomium which, so far as I can recall, 
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I have heard passed upon about every 
achievement to which I am able to 
point—that it is “very good—for a 
woman.” 

Among other things, I am frequently 
told that I receive “ a remarkably good 
salary for a woman.” How true that is 
I have realized on the rare occasions 
when I have been persuaded to test 
the ability of teachers’ agencies to sub- 
stantiate their seductive offers of as- 
sistance in “bettering my position.” 
One well-known agency at last con- 
fessed : 

“We have been able to do nothing 
for you, for, as you yourself know, po- 
sitions for women with such a salary 
as you already receive do not grow on 
every bush.” 

I do not care to discuss the well- 
worn subject of a woman’s right to the 
same remuneration for her work as a 
man, but in connection with the letter 
from which I have quoted there arises 
a point which to me is growing in- 
creasingly serious. It does not matter 
to me half so much that the men pro- 
fessors by whose side I am teaching 
are paid annually several hundred dol- 
lars more than I, as that I seem to have 
reached a limit beyond which I cannot 
advance. There are generally open- 
ings for the five hundred dollar woman 
teacher and the five thousand dollar 
man; the ranks of the former are 
thinned out annually to fit the supply 
of schools by the marriage of the 
younger and nervous prostration of the 
older, while the ranks of the latter are 
never overcrowded. But the twelve 
and fifteen hundred dollar teachers, 
male and female, are all grimly holding 
on to what they have, each conscious 
that if he lets that go nothing awaits 
him in exchange for his safe mediocrity. 
And should a vacancy occur, the college 
which can pay a salary whose first fig- 
ure is not a one will invariably elect 
to pay it toa man. I am offering no 
opinions upon the comparative merits 
of men and women teachers. I wish 
only to record that at this stage of my 
experience I have encountered a very 
large fact which makes a pet theory 
of mine—that a woman will be admit- 
ted to every position in life which she 
proves herself able to fill—seem a little 









less self-evident than I thought it four 
or five years ago. 

If the above may seem to ring with 
a discouraged note, let me add that I 
am wont still to cheer myself not only 
with the orthodox hope of a reward in 
heaven, but also with the thought of 
an earthly compensation. For the su- 
preme compensation of the college pro- 
fessor, to my thinking, is that she is 
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not the worker who must steal from 
some uncongenial task a few poor hours 
to bestow upon the needs of her higher 
being, but if she loves her work she 
develops in and with it, not in the 
hours when she can get away from it. 
And I have my seasons of exaltation 
when I know that this is worth more to 
me than anything which can be paid 
me in dollars or applause. 


The Earth and Man 


in the Universe 


Flammarion 


[M. Flammarion, President of the Astronomical Society of France and the distinguished author, 
popularizer of the sciences, in sending us the following able and exhaustive reply to the article of 
Dr. Alfred R. Wallace which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of February 26th, writes us: “ As, during 
my whole scientific career, I have been engaged in combating the thesis sustained by Dr. Wallace 
(see, among others of my numerous writings, the work entitled ‘The Plurality of Inhabited Worlds’), 


I felt bound to prepare this refutation.”—EDpITor. ] 


HE study recently published in THE 
INDEPENDENT by the learned nat- 
uralist, Wallace, on “ Man’s Place 

in the Universe,” as indicated by the 
new astronomy, has aroused the atten- 
tion of a great number of readers, as 
was naturally to be expected consider- 
ing the legitimate renown of the au- 
thor. Alfred Russsel Wallace, one of 
the founders of the system of trans- 
formism, has long been one of the cele- 
brated names belonging to science. 
The part which he has taken in psychic 
discussions of late years proves the in- 
dependence of his character, a rare 
quality everywhere. This scientist in- 
spires all who know him with sincere 
veneration. He is not the sort of man 
to speak inconsiderately on any ques- 
tion, and his inductions are expected 
to be grounded on a serious basis. 
Consequently his arguments in support 
of the royalty of our planet have been 
read and discussed ; and, in truth, they 
could hardly pass unnoticed. 

I have just been studying them with 
the greatest care, and I will try to give 
here the result of this impartial and 
thorough examination. Whatever the 
nature of a discussion, it is always easy 
to be loyal and sincere; this is not a 
virtue. It is not so easy to be im- 


partial, for it is impossible to dissociate 
ourselves from the knowledge and 
opinions we have acquired, but I may 
be permitted to say, with a scholar 
whose recent loss’ France deplores, 
Gaston Paris, that science has truth 
for its object, and truth alone, without 
any concern for the consequences, good 
or bad, undesirable or agreeable, which 
any particular truth might have in 
practice. The man who, from a pa- 
triotic, religious or even ethical motive, 
misrepresents or distorts in the slight- 
est degree the facts which he studies 
or the conclusions which he draws is 
not worthy of a place in the great 
laboratory, for admission to which 
probity is a far more indispensable title 
than ability. 

An examination of Mr. Wallace’s 
plea in favor of his geocentric and an- 
thropocentric theory has not convinced 
me; on the contrary, it seems to me to 
give a more solid basis than ever to 
the opposite opinion. As it is possible 
that this plea will be spread very wide- 
ly and frequently quoted as a refuta- 
tion of the opposite philosophic doc- 
trine, I have deemed it proper to dis- 
sect, one by one, the assertions ad- 
vanced, and to show clearly their lack 
of scientific solidity. In this examina- 
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tion I will follow the order, which, for 
that matter, is absolutely logical, fol- 
lowed by the learned author in his ex- 
position. 

The introduction at once enables us 
to guess that the article will not be 
purely scientific, but to some slight de- 
gree theological also. The questions of 
the Christian teaching as to the Son 
of God, the immortality of the soul, 
agnosticism and materialism, make 
their appearance in it. We do not care 
to dwell on this phase of Mr. Wallace’s 
discussion, but we thought it useful to 
notice it. Our examination of the au- 
thor’s statements will .concern itself 
only with their astronomical correct- 
ness, their physiological interpretation 
and their philosophical value. 

This study is presented in five sec- 
tions. 1st. The Number of the Stars 
is Infinite. 2d. The Distribution of 
the Stars in Space. 3d. The Milky 
Way. 4th. Our Star Cluster. 5th. 
The Earth as Adapted for Life. Let 
us study successively each of these 
chapters. 





I.—IS THE NUMBER OF THE STARS IN- 
FINITE. 

The following is the reasoning of 
Mr. Wallace: 

It has often been suggested that the 
stars are infinite in number and that 
the universe is therefore infinite in ex- 
tent. But the latest investigations, 
telescopic as well as photographic, 
show that the proportion of increase 
in the number of the stars diminishes 
when the lowest magnitudes are 
reached. Down to the ninth magni- 
tude the number of stars is about three 
times greater than that of the next 
higher magnitude. But after this the 
rate of increase diminishes largely. 
Moreover, if the number of stars was 
infinite the heavens would be full of 
them, and we should receive quite as 
much light from them as the sun gives 
at noonday. Therefore, the number of 
the stars is limited. 

An entire volume might be filled 
with a discussion on this simple chap- 
ter. In the first place, we must take 
care not to confound absolute space 
with the universe. It seems to me 
that it is impossible for us not to con- 
sider absolute space as without bounds, 
limitless, infinite; for as soon as our 
imagination suggests a frontier to this 
space it leaps over it of its own accord. 
I am aware that certain philosophers, 
and those, too, of no slight authority, 
have gone so far as to deny the real 
existence of space; have believed, for 
instance, that it could be defined as 
that which separates two bodies, so 
that without bodies there would be no 
space. We venture to regard this defi- 
nition as a pure sophism. Nothing- 
ness, a vacuum, would still be a prop- 
erty of space—that is to say, it would 
be a place in which we could suppose 
bodies. 

We hold, then, that space is infinite. 
Does it therefore follow that the uni- 
verse is necessarily infinite? No. 

We can suppose, as Mr. Wallace 
does, that the universe is composed 
solely of the Milky Way, considered 
as containing all the stars, all the stel- 
lar clusters, all the nebule; it is a hy- 
pothesis that may be criticised, but can 
be supported. If such be the case, the 
number of the stars is not infinite. 
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I will even add that it is not so in 
any case, since we can always, at least 
in thought, add a star to the number 
existing, or ten, fifty, a hundred, a 
thousand. Space is infinite, but the 
number of the stars is not infinite. 

Let us assume, then, with the author 
that the stellar universe formed by the 
Milky Way is limited, a proposition, 
really, which it seems to me no one 
has ever thought of denying. 

We can concede to Mr. Wallace that 
the number of the stars is not infinite 
(the substantive and the adjective are, 
by the way, contradictory), but we 
cannot concede to him as a proved fact 
that the entire universe is represented 
by the number of stars known to man 
now or to be made known to him in 
the future. There may be a consider- 
able number of stars eternally invisible 
to human eyes, either on account of the 
immensity of their distances or be- 
cause the radiations of these stars are 
too feeble to make impressions on our 
retina. 

It may be that the number of 
quenched suns is considerably larger 
than that of luminous suns. 

It is not demonstrated, either, not- 
withstanding the researches of Halley, 
Olbers, William Struve, etc., that the 
light of the stars does not waste away 
with the distance. 

We come now to the second proposi- 
tion: 

II.—THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS-IN 
SPACE. 


The author first considers the mo- 
tions proper to the stars, in virtue of 
which each star moves through im- 
mensity with different degrees of 
rapidity, the most rapid motion yet 
observed being that of a star, 1830 
Croombridge, of 61%4 magnitude in the 
constellation Ursa Major, which 
moves 7” of arc per annum. (He might 
have noticed as higher still the motion 
of the star Cordalea 243, which moves 
8”, 7 of arc per annum). With regard 
to these motions, as well as those 
which are verified by the spectroscope, 
there is nothing to be said: they are 
facts of observation. It is the same 
with the parallaxes and distances. The 
nearest of the stars is so remote that 
the distance of the earth from the sun, 
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seen from this star, subtends an angle 
inferior to a second of arc (about 
seven-tenths). A person may form an 
idea of this tenuity by imagining that 
the letter o, as here printed, if removed a 
mile further, will represent an angle 
of about a tenth of a second. It is in 
this order of apparent magnitude that 
the motions of perspective of the stars 
in the heavens are presented to us,”mo- 
tions caused by the annual displace- 
ment of the earth round the sun. 

It is not the brilliancy of the stars 
that indicates their distances. The 
brightest are not the nearest. It is the 
motions proper to them which give the 
best indication, the quickest denoting 
the stars that are nearest, just as it is 
possible from a hill on the seashore to 
conjecture the distance of the boats 
from their apparent displacements, in 
spite of the real differences in speed. 
It is after calculations such as these 
that the author starts on his investiga- 
tion of the form and structure of the 
universe. 

III.—THE MILKY WAY. 


One of the most remarkable and 
characteristic aspects of the starry 
heavens is undoubtedly that nebular 
ring which has in all ages attracted the 
attention of the thoughtful. This 
great circle divides the heavens into 
two hemispheres, making an angle of 
about 63° with the ecliptic, so that it 
does not pass very far from either the 
North or South pole. Its appearance 
is known to be the result of the mass- 
ing together of millions of stars, the 
number of which increases according 
as the power of the telescope increases. 

But besides these minute stars which 
give us this milky belt, the stars of all 
degrees of brilliancy are more numer- 
ous in the Milky Way and in its neigh- 
borhood than elsewhere. The two 
poles of the Milky Way are the regions 
where there are the fewest stars. Ob- 
servations made by certain astronomers 
show a gradual increase from these 
poles up to the borders of the Milky 
Way. Sir John Herschel gives the 
average number of stars in a square 
of 15’ at each 15° from the pole of the 
Galaxy as 4, 5, 8, 13, 24, 53. 

The observations made since the 
enumeration of Sir John Herschel con- 
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firm this rate of increase. The map 
drawn by Proctor in the great atlas 
of Argelander, containing the 324,198 
stars of this atlas to the tenth magni- 
tude exclusively, a map which I pub- 
lished twenty years ago in my “Astron- 
omie Populaire,’ shows clearly this 
rate of increase. The maps of Schia- 
parelli and the labors of Newcomb lead 
to the same result. 

From these facts Mr. Wallace, with 
many other astronomers besides, comes 
to the conclusion that the Milky Way 
is a vast annular agglomeration of 
stars, and that we are situated toward 
the center of this agglomeration. Sir 
John Herschel, who made a thorough 
study of the Milky Way at the Cape 
of Good Hope as well as in Eng- 
land, thought the southern portion 
was nearer to us than the northern, 
because of its greater brightness, which 
conyeys the idea of greater proximity. 
But this may be an illusion, for the 
Milky Way is quite irregular, and the 
parts near the North Pole, as well as 
those near the South Pole, are narrow 
in comparison with the parts situated 
at 9°. William Struve arrived at an 
altogether opposite conclusion. The 
fact that most strongly impresses the 
author is that the Milky Way forms a 
great circle, making, as we have said, 
an angle of 63° with the ecliptic, cut- 
ting that circle in R. A. 6 h. 47 m., and 
18 h. 47 m., while its poles are in R. A. 
12 h. 47 m., N. Decl. 27°, and R. A. oh. 
47 m., S. Decl. 27°; and so we must be 
situated at or very near the central 
point in the plane of the ring. No 
astronomer, he adds, has been struck 
by the extraordinary nature of this 
fact, a fact which leads him to conclude 
that there is “some casual connec- 
tion between out system and the Ga- 
laxy.” 

Mr. Wallace is not, as he imagines, 
the first to be struck by this fact. Kep- 
ler, Kant and Lambert held a somewhat 
similar opinion. 

We purpose shortly giving our most 
serious attention to the aspects of the 
Milky Way. But, before doing so, it 
is proper to give a summary of a sec- 
tion of the English naturalist’s article, 
as we have done in the case of the pre- 
ceding sections. 
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IV.—OUR STAR CLUSTER. 


The stars whose distance is known— 
that is to say, the nearest ones—are 
spread out in all directions, as has been 
shown by the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn, of Groningen. This 
fact would indicate that those nearer 
stars spread round us in all directions 
constitute a globular mass nearly con- 
centric with the Milky Way, and that 
our sun is a star of this cluster. 

This was the belief, as we have already 
stated, of the philosopher Lambert, in the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. Wallace has been struck with the 
demonstration of Professor Kapteyn, 
which he accepts as certain, strengthened 
as it is by the arguments of Mr. New- 
comb on the proper motion of the stars. 
The New Astronomy proves, he tells us, 
“that our sun is one of the orbs of a central 
star cluster, and that this star cluster occupies 
a nearly central position in the exact plane of 
the Milky Way. Therefore, we are in the cen- 
ter of the whole universe.” 

Such is the astronomical conclusion of 
the author. The last point in his series 
of arguments is that not only our solar 
system is in the center of the universe, 
but that our planetisthe only one adapted 
for life in this system. We shall deal with 
this special view further on. The im- 
portant point here is to show that the 
chain of argument which precedes it is 
very far from being demonstrated. The 
question, as may be guessed, is to make 
as exact a calculation as possible of the 
structure of the Milky Way, and this we 
purpose doing. 


THE MILKY WAY AND .THE UNIVERSE. 


- The first real astronomical investiga- 
tions on the extent of the distribution of 
the Milky Way are due to the genius and 
perseverance of the great observer, Wil- 
liam Herschel. Begun in 1784 and con- 
tinued up to his death in 1822, his pub- 
lications on this important subject, in- 
serted in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the London Royal Society, exhibit con- 
siderable changes of view, resulting from 
the progress of his discoveries, which 
have not been always noticed and which 
so completely modified his primitive 
hypotheses as to upset them entirely. 

At first, in 1784, the illustrious as- 
tronomer concluded that the stars were 
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of equal dimensions and equally distant 
from one another. In this conception the 
number of stars which could be counted 
in a telescopic field would correspond to 
the elongation of the visual ray. Herschel 
had just constructed a telescope with an 
aperture of 18.8 inches, magnifying 157 
times, the field of which measured 15 
minutes in diameter; this field shows an 
833,000th of the entire celestial vault, 
andmore thana million would be needed 
to cover the extent of the heavens. It 
is what Sir William Herschel called 

“gauging of the heavens, star-gauges.’ 
He constructed 3,400 between + 49° 
and — 30° of declination. The number 
of stars inscribed in these gauges is ex- 
tremely varied, from one star, or even 
none, to 588 as mean of maxima. He 
deduced from them, as to the distance of 
a star of the first magnitude, 46 for the 
minima and 497 for the maxima. 

It is conceivable that if the gauges 
were taken in every direction it would 
be possible to shape in this manner the 
exterior form of the visible starry uni- 
verse, but as the circumpolar zones, 
whether northern or southern, are miss- 
ing from the work accomplished, Her- 
schel contents himself with a section of 
the Milky Way, and concludes from it 
that “our nebula is a very extended and 
rarefied mass which is composed of sev- 
eral millions of stars.” The stars on the 
border of this stratum are in the constel- 
lation of the Eagle, 480 millions of times 
the distance of the sun from the earth, a 
space which light traverses in 7570 years, 
and in the Unicorn, 817 millions ftom 
the first unit, or 12,920 years of light. 
While engaged in this labor Herschel 
discovered a great number of nebulz 
which he considers to be remote exterior 
milky ways. 

A figure published in the Transactions 
of 1784 shows our agglomeration of stars 
under the aspect of a rectangular stratum 
or layer, opening in two leaves, and sup- 
poses that the projection of this stratum 
on the background of the heavens pro- 
duces the appearance of the Milky Way. 
This was the theory of Thomas Wright 
(“ The Theory of the Universe,” Lon- 
don, 1750), upon which Kant based his 
own theory. 

The great observer soon abandoned 
this first idea, already grown somewhat 
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effete. The following year, in 1789, he 
presented a second Memoir, in which 
he discussed some new gauges, and 
showed our stellar universe under the 
form of an oblong couch, flat, elongated 
beyond the center, bifurcated, whose pro- 
jection on the heavens would equally 
give birth to the apparent image of the 
Milky Way. 

Astronomers then stopped at the very 
simple idea—too simple, in fact—that the 
stars are equal to one another and dis- 
tributed at equal distances. There is no 
sufficient reason for admitting this 
equality. Our planetary system offers us 
a proof of the very opposite. But one of 
the qualities of Herschel was a disin- 
clination to hold on obstinately to a pre- 
conceived opinion; another, to work on 
incessantly for his own pleasure and with 
the most complete independence of mind. 

Altho we are,obliged to make here a 
sort of general and comparative review 
of the labors undertaken for the solution 
of the great problem of the general con- 
stitution of the universe, we must not 
pass over in silence the hypothesis pub- 
lished by Madler in 1846 on “ The Cen- 
tral Sun of the Universe,” which he 
places among the Pleiades, and which 
he identifies with Alcyone. This hypoth- 
esis was principally founded on the 
direction and on the extent of the “ prop- 
er motions.” The period of the sun’s 
revolution round this point was fixed at 
18 millions of years, and its velocity at 
about 50 kilometers a second. 

In his studies on stellar astronomy, 
published in 1847, William Struve pre- 
sents the following deductions: 


“The Milky Way is not quite a great circle 
of the heavens, for, in taking its main track, it 
approaches a parallel circle distant about 92° 
from its Northern Pole situated on the borders 
of Berenice’s Hair and the Dog-stars by 12 h. 
38 m. Right Ascension and 31° 5 Declination. 
Our sun is a little distant from the center, 
toward the constellation of Virgo, in relation 
to the line of greater concentration. If we re- 
gard all the stars as forming a great system, 
that of the Milky Way, we have, notwithstand- 
ing, no idea as to its real extent.” 


[In the same work, after a mathematical 
discussion of the stellar densities result- 
ing from the zones of Bessel and 
Argelander, the learned Russian as- 
tronomer concluded that “the most 
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cundensed layer of stars does not form 
a perfect plane, but rather a broken plane, 
or turns in two planes inclined to each 
other at an angle of about 10°, and hav- 
ing their intersection very nearly in the 
plane of the celestial equator, the sun 
being at a little distance from this line 
of intersection, toward the point 13 on 
the equator. 

We must not forget in this connection 
the labors of Sir John Herschel in the 
Southern‘Hemisphere, published in 1847, 
in his magnificent work containing his 
observations at the Cape, but really ac- 
complished between 1834 and 1838, in 
which he applied in these regions, until 
then very little studied, the system of 
gauges of his illustrious father. In the 
concluding inference which he draws as 
to the form of the Milky Way, he com- 
pares it to a ring with the sun a little 
eccentric in this ring, and nearer south 
than north. This stellar ring would be 
formed of a considerable number of 
clusters. In this appreciation, if we 
could see the Milky Way from the out- 
side and in front, it would doubtless 
present an aspect analogous to that of 
the annular nebula in Lyra. The solar 
system would be found relatively isolated 
in an immense void. 

These observations, researches and 
discussions on the grand problem of the 
structure of the sidereal universe are 
gradually shedding some light on the 
question, but they do not solve it, for 
the subject is as vast as it is complex, 
particularly on account of the absence 
of uniformity in the degree of brightness 
and the rents in the immense celestial 
girdle. There are even empty spaces, 
gaps, through which it seems as if one 
could penetrate to the very background 
of the heavens. Prof. Alexander 
Stephen, an American, has attempted to 
represent these varieties by the concep- 
tion of a spiral nebula analogous to that 
of Virgo (Messier 99).* But, however 
ingenious this scheme may be, it is not 
convincing. 

One of the most laborious attempts at 
trying to explain the aspects of the Milky 
Way is that of the English astronomer 
Proctor. He supposes that it has the 
form of a serpent, lying extended in oval 
shape, with the two extremities drawn 


* Astronomical Journal, Vol. Tl, 1852. 
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back toward the center, leaving an empty 
space between them. This void would 
correspond to the black hole or “ coal 
sack ” of the Southern Hemisphere, and 
the double branch from Cygnus to 
Scorpio, as well as the smaller doubling 
of the southern circuit, would be pro- 
duced by the projection of the two ex- 
tremities of the serpent, winding in our 
direction with one part, and projecting 
itself with the other toward the back- 
ground of the heavens.* This effort 
at explanation is certainly most original. 
But it is scarcely probable that one of 
the branches of the Milky Way is much 
nearer to us than the other. At least 
such is not the impression which its ap- 
pearance produces on our eyes. 

Here, as in all sciences, observation 
must be the fundamental basis of every 
hypothesis. Therefore, we should ex- 
amine carefully the direct studies made, 
whether by the naked eye or with the aid 
of instruments, on the aspects of the 
Milky Way. The first map in which the 
Milky Way is figured with precision and 
fidelity to nature is that of Lubbock. 
The first special atlas on this point is that 
of the Belgian astronomer Hauzeau, one 
of the most learned and modest of as- 
tronomers and at the same time one of 
the most eminent scholars of the last 
century. In his “ Uranométrie Générale,” 
published in 18784 a worthy suc- 
cessor of that of Argelander, he com- 
ments upon the observations made by 
him at Jamaica, on the equator, of the two 
celestial hemispheres, between January 
28th, 1875, and February, 1876. These 
observations were made with the 
naked eye, tho sometimes verified with 
the aid of a spy glass. One of the great 
merits of this work is the representation 
of the Milky Way by plates of equal light- 
ness or isophotic lines like those made 
for hypsometric maps for measuring 
hights on the earth’s surface. Instead of 
a continuous and uniform plan, we have 
here the real aspect of the different in- 
tensities and tones already described by 
Sir William Herschel with great care. 

An examination of these maps leads 
to the conclusion that the statistics, from 


* Monthl 





Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, 1869. ‘The Universe of Stars, 1874. Old 
and New Astronomy, 1892. 

+ “ The Stars in Six Maps,” London, 1836. 

t “ Annales de l’Observatoire de Bruxelles,” Nou- 
velle sérié, tome I. 
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all quarters, of this plane by zones give 
simply mean numbers which do not cor- 
respond to the real distribution of the 
stars in space. 

The same impression is produced by 
the careful representation of the Milky 
Way, due to the scrupulously exact labor 
of the observer Boeddiker, at the ob- 
servatory of Lord Rosse, in Ireland.* 
The delicate contours, the limits scarcely 
visible to the eye, the lightest tones, are 
represented by lithography, and we feel 
that we are in presence of a stellar im- 
mensity that is extremely complicated. 
It seems to me, however, that the separa- 
tion extending from Alpha Cygni to 
Scorpio is less apparent than it is in 
reality. This work was achieved by the 
naked eye. 

In a well considered analysis of the 
southern regions of the Milky Way, made 
for the preparation of the charts of the 
Uranometria Argentina, Mr. Gould 


showed a tendency to conclude that there 
are two, or even several, Milky Ways 
superimposed on each other.t 

We have already referred to Argel- 
ander’s general chart of the zones, in 
which Proctor set down the 324,198 stars 


of that great atlas stretching from the 
North Pole to 2° south of the equator. 
These observations do not reach the tenth 
magnitude, and stop at 9%. We see by 
this chart that the Milky Way projects 
much less than seems to the naked eye. 
This effect is due to the fact that we 
perceive with the naked eye stars of the 
sixth magnitude, and that all the stars 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth magni- 
tudes are invisible to us, while in the 
Milky Way their closer agglomeration 
influences our retina. These stars of 
Argelander, moreover, do not suffice for 
the production of lacteal light, and there 
are joined to them stars still more feeble, 
of the tenth magnitude and even below 
it. We may remark also that the ag- 
glomeration does not correspond exactly 
to the Milky Way, it extends eastward 
to Cancer, and a sort of concentric zone 
at the terrestrial pole is sufficiently 
marked, distorting it beyond Ursa Major. 

Mr. Easton has constructed an isopho- 
tic chart of the Milky Way, even more 





*“ The Milky Way from the North Pole to 10° 
of South Declination,” London, 1892, 4 maps. 
+ “ Uranometria Argentina,” p. 383. 
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minute than that of Hauzeau, in which 
the intensities are represented by six 
tints that are gradual and determined by 
photography. The result of this repre- 
sentation shows that there are accumula- 
tions of stars having a certain coherence 
in relation to one another; they are not 
scattered through space and are very re- 
mote from us, proving that this is not 
an annular system, but a series of strata 
of stars more or less irregularly con- 
densed. The greatest accumulation is 
found in Cygnus, in the two branches 
that are at different distances, which 
does not exclude the possibility that iso- 
lated groups are projected on the 
branches, which may be composed of a 
series of clusters more or less intimately 
connected. There might be in the neigh- 
borhood of ¥ Cygni an enormous stellar 
agglomeration—a center of streams of 
clusters, of which the most important 
approaches the sun in Cepheus, then 
bends back on Cassiopeia, retiring fur- 
ther and further in order to form the 
branch of Aquila and surround us with 
the southern hemisphere. 

I have thought it indispensable to 
compare all these labors in order to ac- 
quire as thorough a knowledge as pos- 
sible of the structure of the visible uni- 
verse. But it does not seem to me that 
direct observation is still the best means 
of instruction here, or that the attentive 
examination of the Milky Way on a dark 
summer night gives us the best impres- 
sion of reality. Enlightened by the pre- 
ceding discussions, we distinguish in this 
vast celestial belt agglomerations very 
different in stellar entity as well as in 
extent, and we feel that, far from being 
a regular system, comparable, for ex- 
ample, to the solar system or to the sys- 
tems of different orders imagined by 
Lambert, the Milky Way is an image of 
perspective formed by the superimposi- 
tion of an innumerable multitude of stel- 
lar clusters, disseminated at immense 
distances in a principal plane. Seen 
from a very great distance our stellar 
universe would perhaps present in front 
the aspect of a disk, more or less regu- 
lar, and, seen in its plane, the aspect 
of a rather thin line. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that almost all the clusters of stars. 
instead of being seen in all directions, are 
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found precisely in the plane of the Milky 
Way. 

It is extremely remarkable that the 
clusters of stars should be exactly accu- 
mulated in the plane of the Milky Way, 
while the nebulz seem to fly from this 
plane and accumulate in a perpendicular 
sense; the more stars the more stellar 
clusters. On the contrary, the fewer stars 
the more nebulz. Sir William Herschel 
had already noticed this. When in his 
gauges‘of the heavens the number of the 
stars became rare, he said to his sister, 
his secretary: “ Prepare to write, the 
nebulz are coming.” 

William Struve had already described, 
only, however, after the investigations of 
Sir William Herschel had been made, 
the predominance of certain clusters of 
stars in the Milky Way, and the absence 
in an opposite direction of the nebulz. 
“ Collecting,” says he, “the clusters of 
stars discovered by Herschel, and con- 
sidering the clusters near the Milky Way 
as belonging to it, we have the total 
number of 263 clusters, of which 225 are 
in the Milky Way and 38 outside. Sup- 
posing it to have a mean breadth of 10°, 
it takes up in its total visible extent a 
twelfth of the celestial vault and a ninth 
of the part of the firmament visible to 
Herschel. .We learn, then, from this that 
the Milky Way is four times richer in 
clusters of stars than the other part of 
the heavens. We must therefore regard 
it as an immense collection of clusters of 
stars very irregularly condensed. But it 
is at the same time poor in irresolvable 
nebulz, and it is precisely in the regions 
bordering on one of the poles of this 
circle in the constellations of Virgo and 
Berenice’s Comz where the nebulz are 
found in greatest abundance. This re- 
markable circumstance appears to me to 
speak directly in favor of the heter- 
ogeneity of the clusters of stars and of 
the nebulz.” 

William Herschel’s catalogs contain 
about two thousand nebulz. In 1864 Sir 
John Herschel published his general 
catalog, increased by the discoveries 
made by himself in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere; it contained 5,079 nebule. In 
1888 we had the catalog of Dreyer, 
containing 7,840.* The distribution of 
the nebulz in space was studied and dis- 





*“Btudes dAstronomie Stellaire,’ p. 40 and 
note 57. 
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cussed by Cleveland,* then by Proctor 
in 1869, and displayed on special charts. 
These representations of Proctor are nu- 
merous in his works and very instruct- 
ive. One of the best of them (the 
northern Milky Way, however, leaves 
much to be desired) is the double map on 
which Sidney Waters has mounted this 
distribution of the clusters of stars and 
of the nebulz so remarkably opposed to 
each other. The system of the Milky 
Way and the clusters of stars form the 
same ensemble. 

The photographs of Barnard, taken at 
the Lick and Yerkes observatories, those 
of Wolf at Heidelberg, the researches of 
Newcomb on the number and light of 
the stars, might be examined here as 
documents complementary to the general 
facts which have just been expounded ; 
but we have to limit ourselves to what is 
essential, and what has been now set 
forth is sufficient, I fancy, to permit us 
to fix our ideas on the structure of the 
visible universe; at least it corresponds 
provisionally to the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The following are the deductions 
which seem to us to be the best founded: 

We must consider the stars, the clus- 
ters and the Milky Way as forming an 
immense and very heterogeneous general 
agglomeration. 

The form of this stellar universe is un- 
known to us. We can, however, assimi- 
late it to a flattened, irregular sphere in 
which the Milky Way would mark the 
equator. The equatorial diameter is 
much greater than the polar diameter. 
The clusters of stars and the stars them- 
selves are disseminated chiefly in the 
equatorial plane and in the planes bor- 
dering on it. 

This is not the case with theirresolvable 
or gaseous nebulz; the latter appear in 
both parts of the Milky Way at a dis- 
tance from these two poles and in the 
circumpolar regions. 

We must therefore conclude with sev- 
eral astronomers that they do not form 
part of our sidereal universe and admit 
the coexistence of two distinct principles, 
a nebulous principle and a sidereal prin- 
ciple. Are we, then, to believe that the 
nebule are exterior and foreign to our 
stellar group? 


‘*“ Monthly Notices,” 1867. _ 
+ “ Monthly Notices,” 1869. 
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This conclusion does not seem to me 
to be well founded, for the nebule show 
themselves on both sides of the plane of 
the Milky Way and become condensed, 
almost symmetrically, in the vicinity of 
their poles, contrary to the density of the 
stars. This remarkable distribution is 
not accidental. 

These facts seem to show that the 
forces which preside over the general 
evolution of this universe had worked 
with more intensity and more activity in 
the equatorial zone than in the remoter 
zones, which were in a sense belated, 
colde1, and, if I may say so, asleep. 
Will these nebulz ever become stars? 
We are at liberty to think so, not only 
because the transformation of the nebu- 
lz into suns and into systems explains 
well enough the genesis of the universe, 
but also because we see nebulous matter 
associated with the star clusters and with 
their evolution in the Pleiades, in the 
nebula of Orion and in other examples. 

Besides, the fine discoveries of Mr. 
Barnard show that nebulous matter is 
still very much scattered through the 
sidereal universe. 

In this ensemble our sun has not any 
preponderating situation. It is not more 
in the center than its sidereal neighbor, 
Alpha Centauri, or than our other neigh- 
bor, 61 Cygni, or than most of the stars 
whose parallax has been determined. To 
claim that we are the center goal of the 
universe is pretty much the same sort of 
reasoning a person residing at No. 172 
Rue Rivoli, Paris, might indulge in if he 
imagined he was the center of Paris and 
the object for whom this capital was con- 
structed. 

Nay, more. While showing, according 
to our perspective, a structure of the visi- 
ble universe, the Milky Way does not, 
however, represent an absolute plane 
comprehending our sun, for some very 
important stars shine, not on the central 
zone, but on the borders. 

Let us now consider the thirty most 
brilliant stars in the heavens with their 
photometric value (Aldebaran being 
taken as the unit). 

Sirius (1.4). 

Canopus (08). 

Capella (0.1). 

Arcturus (0.2). 

Vega (0.2). 

Alpha Centauri (0.2). 
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Rigel (0.3). 

Achernar (0.4). 

Procyon (0.5). 

Beta Centauri (0.7). 

Betelguese (0.9) variable. 

Altair (0.9). 

Alpha Crucis (Southern cross) (0.9). 

Aldebaran (1.0). 

Spica (1.1). 

Antares (1.2). 

Pollux (1.2). 

Regulus (1.3). 

Fomalhaut (1.3). 

Deneb (1.4). 

Epsilon Canis Majoris (1.5). 

Beta Crucis (1.6). 

Gamma Orionis (1.7). 

Beta Tauri (1.8). 

Epsilon Orionis (1.8). 

Alpha Gruis (1.9) 

Castor (1.9). 

Alpha Persei (1.9). 

Zeta Orionis (1.9). 

Delta Canis Majoris (1.9). 

These thirty stars may be considered 
as the most important of those with 
which we are acquainted, in all cases-as 
the most luminous intrinsically, for 
their brightness does not depend on their 
nearness. Several of them, like Rigel, 
Antares, Deneb, etc., do not offer any 
sensible parallax. Now it is remarkable 
that if five among them (Alpha and Beta 
Centauri, Alpha Crucis, Deneb and Al- 
pha Persei) shine fully on the Milky 
Way, eight others shine just on the bor- 
ders: Sirius, Capella, Altair, Antares, 
Beta Crucis, Epsilon and Delta Canis 
Majoris, as well as Beta Tauri. Of the 
seventeen remaining several are not very 
remote, such as Procyon on the west, 
Betelguese and Aldebaran on the east, 
or Vega, which is nearer still, or Cano- 
pus, or even Castor and Pollux, as well 
as the stars of Orion. All these suns are 
contiguous to the Milky Way. The only 
ones separated from it are Arcturus, 
Achernar, Spica, Regulus, Fomalhaut 
and Alpha Gruis. 

Thus the brilliant stars form equally 
a part of the general system of the 


‘Milky Way, but our sun does not occupy 


a preponderating position. All the stars 
which we have just named may besides 
be considered as more important than 
our sun, for at their distances (except 
Alpha Centauri) this luminary would be 
a star of the second, third, fourth, fifth 
or sixth magnitude, or even of a still 
lower one. 
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The thesis of Mr. Wallace, then, is de- 
void of all astronomical foundation. The 
Milky Way does not form a regular sys- 
tem. It is an agglomeration of clouds of 
stars. In this agglomeration our sun is 
neither preponderating nor central. This 
theory would be perhaps excusable in an 
inhabitant of the system of Sirius on 
account of the importance of this sun. It 
is not so in the case of a native of our 
modest hamlet. 

In order to try to form an idea of the 
number of the stars in our universe— 
without preoccupying our mind with in- 
finite space and other possible universes 
—we may pursue the following chain of 
reasoning in company with Lord Kel- 
vin.* Let us suppose a sphere with 
a radius of 3-09.10** kilometers (that is, 
the distance at which a star would have 
a parallax of o”oo1) containing, uni- 
formiy distributed, a quantity of matter 
equal to a thousand million times the 
mass of the sun, the speed acquired by 
a body placed originally at rest on the 
surface of this sphere would be about 20 
kilometers a second at the end of five 
millions of years, and 108 kilometers a 
second at the end of twenty-five million 
years, admitting that the acceleration re- 
mains constant during so long a space 
of time. Now these numbers are of the 
order of the’ velocities measured in the 
motions of the stars. If, instead of a 
thousand millions of suns in this sphere, 
we should suppose ten thousand millions, 
the velocities that would result would be 
much greater than those observed, so 
that we may regard the first supposition 
as coming near reality. 

Admitting this. milliard (1,000,000,- 
000) of stars, and noting that this num- 
ber appears to be a maximum in relation 
to the indications of telescopic and even 
photographic observation, in spite of the 
white plates of exposures of long dura- 
tion; admitting it, we repeat, on account 
of its harmony with the “ proper mo- 
tions,” would it prove that this milliard 
exists alone in the infinite, and that, for 
example, there is not a second milliard 
at a million times the preceding parallax, 
and a third, and a fourth, and a hundred 
thousand millions of universes, analogous 
or otherwise? By no manner of means. 





* ‘On the Clustering of Gravitatorial Matter in 
Any Part of the Universe,” The Observatory, No- 
vember. 1901 
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It seems even that we were already 
acquainted with stars that do not belong 
to our sidereal universe. I shall quote, 
for example, with Newcomb the star 
known as 1830 in Groombridge’s cata- 
log, the most rapid of those whose 
motions have been determined. This mo- 
tion is estimated at 320,000 meters a sec- 
ond, and the attractive force of our 
whole universe cannot have determined 
this rapidity, unless we suppose com- 
munications of energy due to the pas- 
sages of the star in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of considerable masses. There 
is every probability that this star comes 
from beyond our universe and traverses 
it as a projectile. 

As much might be said of the star 
9352 in Lacaille’s catalog, of Arcturus 
and Mu Cassiopeiz. Let us take note, 
by the way, that the star Arcturus is at 
least eight thousand times as large as our 
sun. 

At present the proper motions are not 
sufficient to explain either the apparent 
aspect of the starry heavens or the pre- 
ponderance of the Milky Way. Certain 
stars very distant from one another have 
a common proper motion. The stellar 
systems which I discovered long ago* 
give evident proof of these associations. 
Our sidereal grouping does not form a 
system. 

Thus, then, the supposition that our 
sun is in the center of the sidereal uni- 
verseisanerror. Thesupposition that it 
is the preponderating star is another er- 
ror. The still queerer idea supported and 
sustained by Mr. Wallace, that the sole 
function of this central sun consists in 
giving light to our little planet and se- 
curing life on its surface, is still more 
untenable, as is also that which claims 
that the conditions of life belong to the 
earth alone. It is astonishing to see this 
great naturalist, whose theories on evo- 
lution demand the action of time as the 
principal factor in the succession of ter- 
restrial species, forget here to apply the 
same principle to Jupiter, the world of 
the future in our system. By what right 
does he suppose, on the other hand, that 
the limits of our knowledge represent the 
limits of the potency of nature? We 
have every day proofs of the contrary. 
The long explanation required by the 





* “ Comptes-rendus de l’Académie des Sciences,” 
1877. te 
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preceding astronomical study precludes 
me from entering into any discussion 
here on the conditions of life and show- 
ing that terrestrial chemistry does not 
necessarily include the vital universal 
cycle. This discussion is, moreover, 
rendered useless by the overturning of 
the edifice. Since the thesis defended is 
incorrect, its pretended consequences are 
null. 

We are compelled, then, to acknowl- 
edge that our planet has no marked pre- 
ponderance in our system, that our sun 
does not occupy any preponderating 
place in the agglomeration of millions 
and millions of suns which constitute 
our sidereal universe, that this sidereal 
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universe, whatever may be its immensity, 
is only a point in the bosom of the limit- 
less infinite, that there is not any reason 
why millions of other universes should 
not exist even vaster and more marvel- 
ous than that with which we are ac- 
quainted, and that all our conceptions on 
life, on nature, on space, on eternity are 
impalpable impressions, motes floating in 
a sunbeam. We live in the relative and 
in the unknown, and we see that the 
gossamer web of our existence melts 
away into the bosom of an ABSOLUTE 
WITHOUT LIMITS, WITHOUT BEGINNING 
and WITHOUT END. The material world 
is everywhere stationed at the threshold 
of the heavens. 
Juvisy, Seine-eT-Oisz, FRANce 


Making a Country 


Home—The House 


By E. P. Powell 


Autor or **O._p Farm Days,” “ Winppreaks, HEDGES AND SHELTERS,”’ Etc. 


N THE INDEPENDENT of April goth we 
discussed the laying out of the place. 
Weare now ready to build our house ; 

and with that to attend to the outbuild- 
ings and the near surroundings of the 
house. Above everything avoid trying to 
build a city house in the country, or 
creating city plots around it, shaved 
every morning and keeping tp a per- 
petual rattle of lawn mowers. Grass is 
beautiful, one of the most beautiful things 
in the world, and there is no common 
sense in keeping a small plot of it shaved 
down to the ground. Lay down this 
fundamental principle, that every acre 
of your land shall be equally clean and 
tidy, and about equally well cared for. 
We shall want it so arranged and 
tilled that you will get as much comfort 
and pleasure sitting in the apple or- 
chard, or in the vineyard, or in the 
other gardens as on the porches and 
verandas. 

Your house, as you see, stands on high 
ground, and this rolls away in different 
directions, but with an easy grade to- 
ward the street. There should be just 
as little artificial grading as will remove 


the roughnesses and not disturb the 
general roll of the land. One of the 
chief errors in creating a country home 
—and it is a very costly blunder—is the 
making of plateaus, offsets and house 
plots that are leveled. These cut in un- 
pleasantly and spoil all that nature has 
undertaken to do. I know where there 
are rows of houses, along a superbly roll- 
ing hillside, but each one built on a little 
artificial level, that has been cut into the 
natural grade. These levels make it 
necessary to destroy the natural slope of 
the roadside. The amount of work that 
is done in achieving these blotches could 
much better be laid out in making clean 
and beautiful the land in the rear. The 
effect is always to spoil the whole hill 
slope, and break up the most beautiful 
natural roll of the land. Let nature alone. 
Take her suggestions kindly. She will 
leave you only the task of restoration and 
of cleaning away decay. Landscape art 
is the art of finding out what nature 
wishes you to do. 

But no matter how high above the gen- 
eral level your land may lie, you will 
find that even the highest knolls are full 
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of water and need thorough drainage. 
This matter must be seen to before any 
other preparations are made for build- 
ing. There must be no sink holes, nor 
soft spots, liable to be wet in wet seasons. 
Health is your first object, and this can 
only be sectired by dry surroundings. It 
will be advisable at the same time to 
tiake preparation for draitting house 
waste, and wash slops from bathroom 
and kitchen. These should be carried 
by a special line of tiling to a cesspool 
far down a swale—not less than twenty 
or thirty rods from the hotise. The War- 
ing system will work well in somé locali- 
ties; but I have found the best plan to 
be composting all house waste with coal 
ashes and with any other garden waste 
that may naturally be at hand. This cess- 
pool is entirely open, but with the coal 
ashes, the atittitrin leaves, the barnyard 
manure, etc., it looks like atiy other com- 
post pile about the grounds. There is 
no offensive odor whatever, nor need 
there be anything offensive to the sight. 
But whatever system you adopt let it be 
understood that there must be no poison- 
ous holes about your house, nor any place 
for throwing slops. In some way man- 
age to compost your house waste purely 
on economic grounds, if not for health; 
it is the richest and most valuable manure 
for your gardens. 

Of course I shall not undertake to be 
your architect, nor shall I overlook the 
fact that every house in the country 
should be built exactly adjusted to the 
place where it stands. Remember that 
your house, after it is finished, should 
not look as if it were an intrusion upon 
its surroundings, but fitted to them. 
Every room in this house must be sunny 
so far as possible. It will be far better 
to fade out your carpets with sunshine 
than to fade out yourself for lack of it. 
The verandas, as you see, run around the 
whole of the house, and our intent is to 
live out of doors as far as possible. 
Houses were never invented to live in, 
but to serve as retreats, and for the per- 
formance of specific duties. Over the 
verandas we are going to run grape vines 
and clematis intermingled. Some of the 
hardy grapes will run two or three hun- 
dred feet, and in a few years will cover a 
very large area. However, I recommend 
that you plant such varieties as Worden, 
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Gaertner, Lindley, Herbert and Niagara, 
not only for their fruit, but for their 
large foliage. A country house has no 
call for blinds on most of its windows, 
but these vines will run over and across 
the windows, furnishing sufficient shade 
for summer and throwing off that shade 
during the winter. Nothing can be finer 
than the fresh green foliage of grape 
vines about your windows. 

A country house does not need a re- 
serve paflor. On your lower floor should 
be one stnall reception room for casual 
callers and stratigers. Then there should 
be a large family room, full of all sorts 
of home-like affairs, where the family 
can get together for reading, for coriver- 
sation and for sport. In this living or 
family room we must have our music. 
I confess I do not place as much emphasis 
on a piano here as will some of my read- 
ers. My opinion is that in place of a 
girl thrumming a poor instrument the 
whole family should be encouraged to 
develop a musical taste, and on different 
instruments. The violin and flute are two 
of the best, and the parlor organ is more 
likely to be useful in an ordinary family 
than the piano. 

The kitchen is the stomach of the 
house; and all people know nowadays 
that the stomach has a good deal to do 
with morals and intellect as well as 
muscle. The kitchen should be one of 
the brightest and most beautiful rooms 
of the house. It should be just large 
enough for convenience and no wasted 
steps. It should be supplied with water 
from a driven well and from a large 
cistern, brought in in pipes. In your 
country kitchen there must be room for 
laundry work as well as cooking. Be- 
sides other windows it should have one 
large and possibly bayed window, in- 
tended for plants. If you do not pro- 
vide a conservatory some of your treas- 
ures must be kept in a kitchen window, 
and they will thrive here as nowhere else. 
This is the place for those plants which 
bother the housekeeper with red spider 
and aphis. The steam will destroy these 
pests. However, you will see that your 
living room and reception room are both 
of them well provided with bayed and 
embrasured windows, and possibly you 
may find it desirable to have a conserva- 
tory. Whatever arrangements you make, 
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do not undertake to make one or two 
beautiful spots and leave the rest of the 
house dull. 

The pantry, instead of being a mere 
corner, should be a fine, airy and large 
room. In the country it must serve also 
as a storeroom. You will buy most of 
your provisions by wholesale, and this 
will require storage for barrels and kegs 
of cereals. There must also be one down- 
stairs bedroom for old people. This 
room must look out into the most charm- 
ing part of your grounds. Around its 
windows train roses and clematis. 

Upstairs you will see that I have ar- 
ranged each room to look out upon some 
special beauty of the landscape. The 
architect has had no privilege to create 
a handsome house; a house that could 
be set down somewhere else just as well, 
but wherever you go, you will cry out 
as you look out of the windows, This is 
best of all. 
on your second floor, and easily accessi- 
ble from the head of the stairway. 
Balconies, built stoutly with the timbers 
of the house, are found in every direc- 
tion. Here you may swing your ham- 
mocks in summer. Now go over your 
rooms once more and see if they are all 
suggestive of cheerful thought; rooms 
that would make a woman or man better 
for working in them. A house that has 
a dingy, dull, lonesome room is a failure. 
But mark you, these upper rooms are 
where your family drops apart into in- 
dividualism. Every member of the fam- 
ily is entitled to his own sleeping room, 
where books, furniture, pictures, every- 
thing express him or her and nobody 
else. Most houses crush out this in- 
dividuality altogether. We have a great 
deal too much confusion in our growth. 
Let children, from the very beginning 
of their growth, be let alone largely. As 
we found no reason for blinds over most 
of the house outside, so you will dis- 
pense with curtains inside if you are 
wise. If you do this you must make a 
special study of every window, and see 
that it is specifically beautiful, or asso- 
ciated with the beautiful. Let your din- 
ing room project away out into a deep 
bayed window, eight or ten feet deep. 
Have window retreats enough in the 
family room for those who wish to sew 
together, or read together, or to study 
together. 


The library and study are- 
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You see we are not building a house 
simply that you may spend most of your 
earnings in furnishing it, but we are mak- 
ing arrangements for the development 
of a broad, rich family life. Reality be- 
fore show every time; brains to the 
front. I shall be quite satisfied if I can 
look out of your windows occasionally 
and see glorious landscapes, beautiful 
trees growing, and your gardens models 
of taste and profit. Now, one word more 
and I will leave the house to your care. 
Please do not paint it white. I should 
prefer red with very dark green trim- 
mings, or something else that will blend 
more or less with the sentiment of 
warmth and peace. If a white house 
with green blinds belongs anywhere it 
is in the village, just as a great palatial 
stone front belongs to the city. Every- 
thing in and around your house must 
suggest recuperation, with rest; stimulus 
to good cheer and thought, and that sort 
of economy which will never tolerate 
waste, but as sturdily avoids pinching. 

A country house does not become a 
country home until you also have a coun- 
try barn and other outbuildings. For 
surely you must have one horse—a 
good family affair, and a thoroughly good 
gentle cow—also a member of the 
family. You must not have one animal 
of any sort about the place that is not 
a pet. The barn must not imitate those 
buildings that are called barns in the 
cities, and which you have probably 
known under that name. The stables 
should be as light for the cow and horse 
as your own house room. A tidy and 
comfortable barn is a study. You hardly 
ever see one. When farmers get money 
enough to build a fine barn they are in- 
clined to make it too fine. I believe in 
a box stall for your cow, as well as one 
for your horse. The yard attached to 
the barn is where most country places 
collapse. It is a foul place, filled with 
manure and broken tools, and not un- 
frequently a slough underfoot. Put your 
barn on a high spot; thoroughly under- 
drain all about it; carry the surface 
drainage into your garden, and then 
plant trees around it, so that the yard 
shall be shady and comfortable for the 
animals and fowls. It should constitute 
as picturesque and tidy a spot as can be 
found anywhere about your property. If 
you have around it a high board fence 
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you can grow just outside of that plum 
trees or pear trees—even flowering 
bushes if you like. There is no better 
place for a row of quince trees. Over 
the barns and all of the outbuildings of 
all sorts be sure to grow grape vines. 
These vines must be boxed, so that they 
cannot be eaten off by the cow before 
they get high enough to be spread out 
over the barn sides. 

But we must not forget that this home 
of oufs is to do a good deal in the way 
of fruit growing. We shall have to go 
very slow in the way of winter fruit un- 
less we are going to have, under the 
barn, a fine apple cellar. This must not 
be an adjunct of the stables, but carefully 
separated by a thick stone wall. Apples 
gather unpleasant flavors very readily. 
A fruit cellar under your house will be 
a bad storage place for long-keeping 
fruit. A shop also should constitute a 
part of your barn buildings. Here we 
must certainly have lathes, and an en- 
gine, as well as ordinary tools. One of 
the boys, if not more, will probably get a 
large part of his education here; and I 
should not be surprised if you found the 


shop the center of a good deal of family 
life. Then you know we are to work on 
the principle of farm economy, and that 
will require a shop for home repairs and 


considerable construction of tools. In 
the shop you must have a small cider mill 
to grind up waste and defective apples. 
Cider and vinegar are a legitimate part 
of your farm sales. Over your shop or 
elsewhere is the home laboratory. This 
must be a large and very bright room 
for all sorts of experiments in chemistry, 
and for the study of entomology, botany 
and other farm sciences. In these days 
it is utterly useless to move into the 
country and remain ignorant of insects, 
of chemistry of soils, and that plant lore 
which becomes horticulture and agri- 
culture as it is applied to the soil. 

So far our home and attachments— 
that is, the barn, laboratory and shop— 
serve (1) to shelter us; (2) to recreate 
us; (3) for experimentsand investigation. 
Any country home that fails of covering 
these three points is not a true home. But 
we are not quite through yet with the 
house. It must not only fit its place, but 
the place also must fit to the house. The 
lawn trees and shrubs must have such a 
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relation to the folk inside the building 
that they will have something to do with 
our culture, our comfort and our 
thoughts. They will, in all seasons, speak 
to the house, introduce it, rejoice in it. 
The shrubs must be so planted as to give 
an all year around succession of beauty 
to the outlook; and hammocks in the 
nooks must be natural accessories. 
Everything must be countrified. If you 
come to the country to create anything 
short of a home you had better stay in 
the city. What the new age means, and 
what you need, is escape from the high 
pressure of social life. The country 
woman must dress simply and live eco- 
nomically, and so reduce the burden 
which her husband carries. She must 
find new things of interest—something 
besides dress, entertainments and clubs. 
In fact, the new country life will have 
its special advantage in recreating co- 
operation between husband and wife. If 
you have a notion that the whole world 
was made to wait on you it simply will 
not do it. Only those are happy in the 
country who rise to the glory of service. 
You must work in your own gardens 
before you can love them. If you are 
coming out into the fields without the 
least intention of knowing the birds, the 
insects, the flowers and the fruit sympa- 
thetically, the country will have no place 
for you. Society there will be enough 
of, but in the country it should lose its 
conventionality and superficiality. We 
must learn to be as sincere as the birds, 
the brooks and the violets. 

You warn me that my business is not 
to preach, but to help you lay out grounds 
and to build a house. Yet, before all, we 
must find you, or help you to find your- 
self. What you are really at, or ought 
to be at, is making a HOME. We are 
facing the question whether we will, by 
the aid of science, extend human life far 
beyond its present limits, and make it 
full of health and happiness, or by willful 
breach of law lose the gain which we 
have already made. I believe this great 
wave countryward has a profound mean- 
ing ; that the common sense of the people 
is sick of packing, and herding, and pre- 
tending; that it wants a calmer, truer, 
more peaceful, genuine sort of living; 
and is coming out among the hills and 
valleys to get it. So you see I am not 
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exactly preaching, but helping you get 
ready to practice. We have in view not 
a merely selfish chance to preach pure 
air and pick wild flowers, but the crea- 
tion of a family home, made up of the 
best that nature affords. You will build 
your house, grow your cabbages, raise 
your calves, plant gardens, sell berries, 
not as an end, but to make a noble, warm 
home for a sweet and true flock of chil- 
dren. 

Now you will need to know something 
more definite about the expense of such 
a country home as we have been talking 
about. It is not an easy matter to fix a 
price on the land, for that will vary in 
price very widely, according to locality ; 
probably from fifty dollars an acre to 
two hundred dollars an acre, for fine 
bluffy spots, looking over valley scenery. 
Of course I can find you acres that will 
cost a good deal more, and I am inclined 
to think that first-rate locations for 
country homes are going to rise in price 
from now on. In my own place there 
were originally twenty-one acres, with a 
very plain cottage, and I bought it for 
about seven thousand dollars. Its loca- 


tion, near a college, and overlooking one 
of the most garden-like valleys in the 


world, enhanced its value. It had been 
purchased by its previous owners for 
fifty dollars an acre; but that was away 
back in the middle of the last century. 
Without competitive market, it would 
not have brought more than half what 
I paid for it. The cottage cost originally 
about eighteen hundred dollars. The 
planting of the grounds, including a 
barn, cost at the outset not to exceed five 
hundred. My policy was to let the 
place grow, rather than create it at the 
outset. House improvement and the 
improvement of nine remaining acres 
have cost altogether five thousand dol- 
lars, besides annual expenses. After the 
fourth year all ordinary bills were met 
by sales of fruit and garden products. 
This matter will, however, depend large- 
ly upon the tact which the owner of a 
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country place shows for horticultural 
work, and upon the way he has of mak- 
ing the most of his land, and upon his 
skill in marketing. If you do not intend 
to do anything yourself you will find 
that your country place will be all outgoes 
and little income. Everything depends 
upon yourself being a part of the place; 
getting fully into sympathy with nature, 
supervising all details and letting noth- 
ing run down. You can ruin a country 
place in two years of neglect. The best 
orchard, gardens and lawns will be 
turned back into a wild state in just about 
that time—that is, in about the time it 
took to create them. Estimates, of course, 
may be very misleading; you must feel 
your way, and my advice is that you be- 
gin with small things and expand with 
caution. My impression is that you can 
get some of the most beautiful residence 
spots in New England, or New York, or 
New Jersey, and not too far from the 
trolley, for one hundred dollars per 
acre—and you can very much better these 
prices in the Southern States. Just now 
there is a strong tendency to making 
homes in the great Southwest. There 
is no finer fruit belt, richer soil . or 
nobler groves, and more delightful out- 
looks, than can be found in some of these 
undeveloped States. Some of the most 
superb locations, such as those overlook- 
ing the Oriskany Valley, in New York, 
with outlook to the East and the South, 
and touched by the rural telephone, and 
reached by the trolley, would cost more. 
The cost of a house in such a location 
must depend entirely on the taste and 
means of the purchaser, but bear in mind 
that one may live very pleasantly in a 
small country house, because he has so 
much out-of-doors. His house should 
be built with an eye to simplicity, and 
beauty, and thoroughness, and growth 
rather than to size and display. I am 
conscious that I am not helping you very 
much by these estimates, but they may 
go a little ways in pointing out to you 
probabilities. 


Cumron, N. Y. 


a 





A University for the Drama 
By James K. Hackett 


[These interested in the theater need no introduction to Mr. Hackett, who holds a prominent 
place both as an actor and actor-manager. In view of the present agitation for a national endowed thea- 
ter his opinions in regard to the education of actors are both timely and interesting.—Epr1ror.] 


NY step which would tend to place 
our profession upon its proper 
footing as compared with other 

artistic callings would be gladly wel- 
comed by me. But for years I have been 
earnestly advocating the establishment 
in this country of what might be termed 
a Dramatic University—I use the word 
university instead of college intentionally 
—from which foundation, I believe, the 
Endowed Theater would eventually grow 
as a natural result. 

Every other branch of art has its 
schools, seminaries or colleges, devoted 
solely to its special needs, thereby giving 
it the recognition and standing it de- 
serves ; but we have no such advantages. 
The stage needs no defense, intellectual- 


ly, morally or socially as compared with 
other professions, but it does need recog- 


nition. The great, busy and, therefore, 
unanalytical public must be taught to 
cease viewing the stage solely as a recre- 
ation, and to accept it at its true and 
powerful educational value. 

The best means for obtaining this 
recognition, and for placing the drama 
before the public in its proper light 
would, in my humble opinion, be by the 
establishment of a dramatic university, 
which would be organized upon the 
broadest possible lines. Previous scho- 
lastic attainments should not be consid- 
ered in the applicants for admission. The 
ability to act should be the important 
requisite. The curriculum, selected after 
careful consideration by the most com- 
petent available minds, should embrace 
instruction in every branch of dramatic 
work, and the scholastic studies should 
be limited to those which bear directly on 
our art. The institution should have the 
power to confer a degree upon its grad- 
uates—for instance, B.D.A. (Bachelor 
Dramatic Arts )—which would command 
the respect of the world of arts and 
letters. 

To further explain the method of 


operation of the scheme suggested, yet 
without unduly lengthening this com- 
munication, let us suppose young Mr. 
Jones feels impressed that the stage is 
his vocation. Instead of seeking an in- 
terview with Mr. Sothern, Mr. Mansfield 
or any one else in the profession whom 
he might be able to approach, and, if 
successful in obtaining an opening, wast- 
ing his time for two or three years, with- 
out direct instruction or acquisition of 
valuable knowledge or advice from others 
as to his ability in his chosen work, he 
would under this plan undergo imme- 
diate examination as to his capabilities 
for the stage; his health, strength, vigor, 
physique, intelligence, grace, mobility of 
countenance, mimetic faculties, powers 
of concentration and of application 
would each be listed at its proper value, 
and when the time arrived for the com- 
mencement of the regular season his 
markings would be considered with 
others upon the list, and the best fifty or 
one hundred applicants, if the institution 
could provide for that number, would 
be selected for scholarship. They would 
be furnished tuition and maintenance 
during the prescribed course of study, 
which I think should be about five years 
in duration. This crude statement covers, 
I think, the main points of the plan. 
Certainly the graduate of such an in- 
stitution would be viewed very differ- 
ently from the aspiring beginner of to- 
day, whose talents, if he has any, can ob- 
tain recognition only after surmounting 
almost prohibitive difficulties. No mat- 
ter how good an actor he might become 
he would be so much the greater for the 
advantages of such a scheme. 

The idea of a dramatic university has 
been almost a hobby of mine for years, 
and at various times I have enlisted the 
sympathy and support of leading jour- 
nals in this country. Two years ago 
many prominent men in the world of 
arts and letters were in touch with the 
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plan, and it might have been carried to 
fruition had not the pressure of my own 
interests demanded my entire attention 
fora time. I am convinced that eventu- 
_ ally such an institution will be an estab- 
lished fact, and when it is the stage will 
receive its proper recognition from all 
other professions as well as from the 
public. To-day the lawyer, the physician 
or the man of letters often succeeds be- 
cause of his profession; the actor suc- 
ceeds in spite of his profession. With 
an American college or university estab- 
lished the drama and the art of acting 


The purple distance is a misty veil; 
The far off wonder to my spirit calls: 
The forms of dreams are thronging coldly 
pale. 
But Pan, sweet Pan, along the reedy hollows 
Awakes no more the music rapture follows. 
The dryads of the wood with echoed laughter 
No longer to his pipe come trooping after. 
From grove and stream the fairy-soul has 
fled ; 
The ancient gods are dead, sweet Pan is 
dead. 


O N slopes of Helicon the sunlight falls; 
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would be placed in its recognized niche. 

I think the idea of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art as proposed some time ago 
for Philadelphia is a good one, but it is 
not broad enough to meet my unqualified 
approval. If the endowment of five mil- 
lion. dollars, which was thought neces- 
sary, can be secured, let it be used for 
the establishment of the first educational 
home of our art—our art which, while 
inferior to none, and influencing all to 
good, has as yet never been accorded 
the right hand of fellowship. 


New York Ciry. 


¢ 
Threnody 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


Would I could hear some triton’s silver horn, 
See Aphrodite rising from the foam; 

Or look upon Olympus while the morn 
In golden glory floods the starry dome! 

No more Minerva, grown divinely tender, 

Upon Ulysses bends her eyes of splendor. 

No more Apollo answers at his altars; 

No more the suppliant before them falters. 
The nereids have sought the ocean bed; 
The ancient gods are dead, sweet Pan is 

dead. 


Platea’s soil is sacred as of old; 

In Salamis, the white spray flashes still ; 
But never more in prophecy is told 

Apollo’s promise or dark Hera’s will. 
The winds may pluck the reeds for music mel- 


low, 


Or buoyant lift some song-bird’s throat of yel- 


low; 


But not again the god’s deft fingers straying 
Shall charm the -fawns and dryads with his 


playing. 


My steps from sea to hight are longing-led ; 
The ancient gods are dead; sweet Pan is 


dead. 


Drake Universiry Des Moines, Iowa, 
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The Carlyles 


THERE can be no doubt that Froude 
was indiscreet and a little dishonorable 
in his treatment of the Carlyle memo- 
rials. In particular he should have fol- 
lowed his friend’s injunction to hold 
Mrs. Carlyle’s annotated letters until the 
period of twenty years had elapsed, and 
he should have toned down the asperities 
of life at Craigenputtock and Cheyne 
Row, instead of hightening them for 
artistic effect by his own vivid imagina- 
tion. For this reason, if for no other, 
there is some justification for the addi- 
tional collection of Mrs. Carlyle’s let- 
ters,* made up from those omitted by 
Froude and edited with the tenderest so- 
licitude for Thomas Carlyle’s reputation. 

Yet, withal, one cannot escape the 
feeling that the present editors succeed 
in rehabilitating their hero only by black- 
ening his wife. Froude never used 
words as harsh of Carlyle as some of the 
sentences in the present Introduction, 
which speak of Mrs. Carlyle as a “ high- 
ly neurotic woman,” and of her nagging 
as “the incessant pin-pricks, aye! and 
stiletto plunges, too, of an ailing, un- 
reasonable and hot-tempered wife, pos- 
sessed of groundless jealousy.” No 
doubt she was all this, indeed her own 
letters do not make her out to be alto- 
gether a thornless rose; no doubt, as her 
husband once said of her, “she had, 
when she was angry, a tongue like a 
cat’s, which would take the skin off at 
a touch; ” nevertheless it is not perfectly 
clear that a cold-blooded attempt at lay- 
ing bare her hysterical mania in order 
to whitewash her husband is quite gal- 
lant, to use a mild term, or would have 
pleased that husband any better than 
Froude’s contrary indiscretion. 

And, after all, what an infinite pother 
about a small matter! Really the world 
is not, or at least should not be, much 
concerned over the domestic infelicities 
of a pair of high-strung, irascible Scots. 


* New LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Annotated by Thomas Carlyle and Edited 
by Alexander Carlyle, with an Introduction by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, M.D. With sixteen fins. 
trations. 2 vols. New York: John Lane. 


We grant that the present volumes prove 

that Mrs. Carlyle had the temper of a 
neurasthenic woman who fought inces- 
sant sleeplessness with morphia. We are 
quite sure that Carlyle was “ gie ill to 
deal wi,’”’ as his mother said of him. 
And “ Ah me,” he wrote of himself, “ I 
am no man whom it is desirable to be 
close to—an unhappy mortal—at least, 
with nerves that preappoint me to con- 
tinual pain and loneliness.” Gentle peace 
between two such people was no more to 
be expected than between two thunder 
clouds. But what is that to us? We are 
not concerned with Carlyle’s domestic 
nerves, but with his public genius. Some 
counsel might be taken of Carlyle’s own 
words: 


“Last night I sat down to smoke in my 
night-shirt in the back yard. It was. one of 
the beautifullest nights; the half-moon clear 
as silver looked out as from eternity, and the 
great dawn was streaming up. I felt a re- 
morse, a kind of shudder, at the fuss I was 
making about a sleepless night, about my sor- 
row at all, with a life so soon to be absorbed 
into the great mystery above and around me.” 


The fact is Carlyle possessed, as these 
words might indicate, a temperament 
such as the world has rarely seen. With 
a profound and abiding insight into the 
illusion of life he combined an inordinate 


stress of personal emotion. The two 
qualities are not homogeneous, are in- 
deed essentially hostile to each other, and 
from their combination arose that bois- 
terous turmoil of his mind which inces- 
santly raved over matters which it as in- 
cessantly condemned as trifles. From it 
also sprang the quality of his genius, his 
ability to pronounce with Gargantuan 
emphasis those eternal verities which the 
sages have been wont to utter so meekly 
and inefficiently. Any attempt, more- 
over, to present Carlyle under a different 
aspect from that given by Froude is fore- 
doomed to failure. One might as well 
try—as many have tried—to force into 
history another Tiberius than the crea- 
tion of Tacitus. Froude has written one 
of the few great biographies of the lan- 
guage. With inimitable art he has se- 
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lected his materials and ordered them so 
as to bring out a clear, unforgettable 
figure. You may point at innumerable 
errors in his work, you may even impugn 
his honesty—all to no effect ; Carlyle will 
always be the Carlyle he has portrayed. 
And rightly so. A careful study of the 
evidence as it is now brought in only 
tends to justify Froude’s portraiture in 
its main lines. Moreover, in criticising 
Froude for malevolence, we are apt to 
forget his own splendid defense with its 
panegyric of Carlyle: 

“Lastly, I should have been unjust to Car- 
lyle himself and to every one who _ be- 
lieved and has believed in him. To have 
been reticent would have implied that 
there was something to hide, and, tak- 
ing Carlyle all in all, there never was a 
man—I at least never knew of one—whose 
conduct in life would better bear the fiercest 
light which can be thrown upon it.” 


Of the present collection of letters in 
themselves we can only say that they are 
immensely clever and need no sauce of 
slander and rebuttal of slander to make 
them entertaining. Here, for instance, 
is a bit that reminds one of “ Northanger 


Abbey ”: 


“ He lives in the most interesting house that 
I ever fell in with out of the Romances of Mrs. 
Radcliffe——so dead-old, so rickety and crum- 
bling and ‘ Elizabethan’ in every feature, that 
it would scarcely surprise me, when a door 
opens, if the Maiden Queen and all her court 
should walk in in their winding sheets and set 
themselves in the high-backed chairs to have ‘a 
little comfortable talk’ with me about the other 
world. There are Screech-owls behind the 
tapestry in some of the bedrooms, who breathe 
and moan all night long in a way to freeze 
your blood! And once when a Liverpool 
dandy was sitting alone in the old drawing- 
room, the plaster of the ceiling began to shower 
down on him, and then the whole ceiling, 
beams and all, descending slowly, not killing 
him, for he had time to save himself, but nearly 
frightening him to death. The bedroom in 
which I have passed one night—without any 
supernatural adventure, I am sorry to say—is 
all tapestried over with gigantic figures in a 
tremendous state of excitement,—about what 
I have not yet made out; but shall, perhaps, 
before I have done with them. I was sure 
there must be a secret door behind this tapes- 
try; and after I had gone to my room for 
the night, I began to tap and feel about, like 
the Heroine of the Mysterious Udolph, and, O 
joy! I actually found one! and discovered the 
trick of the spring, after half an hour’s puz- 


zling, and slipt in, expecting to find myself in 
a spiral staircase; but I found myself in a 
closet newly shelved, where no object was dis- 
coverable except—my own bonnet!” 


2 
A Girl of Ideas 


Nove.ty of theme and a vivacious 
originality in the treatment of it are seen 
in Miss Flint’s entertaining story.* The 
heroine is a young woman who loses 
none of the charms of refinement in her 
curious commercial experience. Undis- 
mayed by failure to obtain a publisher 
for her first and only novel, she seeks in 
another way a market for her ideas. 
Authors are informed by personal note 
that suggestions for literary work are 
for sale in her little office, near the top 
of a lofty building in New York. To 
her desk come all sorts and conditions 
of writers—beginners, the hacks, the un- 
successful, and even those who have al- 
ready achieved some degree of fame. 
Her dealings with a wide variety of cli- 
ents give ample opportunity for much 
good-natured satire—mingled with sharp 
criticism—mainly upon the methods 
and motives of writers whose work 
lies in the borderland between news- 
paper reporting and literature. All 
this is spiced with a little exaggeration 
and some amusing caricature, for the 
author has a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
But she is neither sour nor intellectually 
supercilious, altho by no means incapable 
of expressing righteous indignation. This 
marketing of ideas permits the clever 
sketching of odd or otherwise interest- 
ing characters, such as Thomas Clodd, 
the dull and patient hack-writer; Alton, 
the hard-working and unselfish clergy- 
man of the East Side, who reads divine- 
ly, preaches unintelligibly, and learns to 
love (in vain) the idea-merchant who 
tries to help him; and gaunt Ruth Grey, 
the mercenary and pitiless writer for the 
Sunday yellow press, who at first rejects 
a suggestion (afterward very profitably 
utilized) for a volume of love letters, be- 
cause she has “ never been so placed as 
to find it necessary to write them.” 

Before the continuous intellectual 
sword-play which enlivens the history of 
Elinor Day’s successes begins to excite 
a longing for an interval of restful con- 


*A GrRL oF Ipgas. By Annie Flint. New 
$1.50. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. J 
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ventionality and stupid conversation, the 
current of the tale is diverted to a new 
channel by the inadvertent sale of the 
same idea to a writer of fiction in New 
York and an editor inArizona. A charge 
of plagiarism causes painful and ap- 
parently hopeless complications. This 
seems very unfortunate, because the 
young manufacturer of ideas has just set 
fifty clients at work to fill a syndicate 
order for-two composite novels per day, 
and from this preparatory class is about 
to select the writers who shall carry out 
the greatest of her projects—the con- 
struction of an American Comédie Hu- 
maine in fifty volumes. But our author 
turns easily from commercialism and 
satire to that staple commodity of novel- 
ists—the love of a young man and a 
young woman for each other—and the 
knotty problem is delightfully solved. 
An abundance of spirited and witty con- 
versation, clever drawing of character, 
and the results of that keen observation 
which yields an ample store of material 
—these are to be found in this book. If 
all the material has not been completely 
shaped and polished, and if the author’s 
power to depict character has not been 
fully exercised, this may fairly be 
ascribed to the demands of the peculiar 
theme and the limitations of a plot that 
is really subordinated to it. An author’s 
first book rarely exhibits so clearly the 
qualities that deserve continued success. 
We expect to see them shown even more 
distinctly hereafter in connection with 
themes that call for greater elaboration. 


x J 


Rome and: Reform 


TuHIs very indefinite title needs inter- 
pretation.* “ Rome” means the Roman 
Papacy, “ Reform ” means the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century and 
later, and the presumable purpose of the 
book is to show the relation of the papal 
power to the Reformation. That sub- 
ject is certainly an interesting one, and it 
might have received a treatment specific 
enough to leave some definite impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. Unfor- 
tunately the vagueness of the title is in- 
dicative of the character of the book. The 


By T. L. Kington Ol- 
New York: The emillan 





* ROME AND REFORM. 
phant. Two vols. 
Co. $7.00 net. 
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author seems to have had in mind no 
precise purpose, but to have rambled on 
from point to point as his notes of read- 
ing led him. 

The division of the work is by coun- 
tries, but no logical order is followed in 
the arrangement, which begins with Italy 
and ends with England. What Mr. Oli- 
phant’s method has been is fairly well . 
indicated by his foot notes. He seems to 
have chosen some one “ standard ” his- 
tory, such as Ranke’s Germany, Martin’s 
France, or Baird’s Huguenots and “ fol- 
lowed” this as long as it was of use, 
supplementing it by reminiscences from 
wider reading. In this way the author 
goes over the whole period in each coun- 
try. The result is a presentation in the 
last degree scrappy and disunited. There 
is no effect of a well digested and well 
ordered whole. The style is sententious 
to the point of jerkiness, but it wholly 
lacks the merits which ought to accom- 
pany short sentences—force and con- 
viction. Ideas having no logical connec- 
tion are jumbled together until the im- 
pression desired is blurred, and the 
reader wearies with a sense of repletion. 

The most characteristic chapter is the 
last, entitled “‘ The Balance.” It begins 
with the statement that “ perhaps the best 
book put forth on the side of the Popes 
in our time is that of Balmes, a Catalan 
priest.” This book was written sixty 
years ago, but Mr. Oliphant “ follows ” 
it, tho he certainly knows of Janssen, and 
can hardly be ignorant of Pastor and all 
his coworkers. Indeed, so far as we 
have seen, there is no sufficient attention 
anywhere to this, by far the most impor- 
tant and certainly the most widely known 
modern defense of the Roman system. 
Balmes had drawn a balance between: the 
results of Protestantism and those of 
Catholicism, wholly to the advantage of 
the latter. Mr. Oliphant strikes his bal- 
ance on the same points equally to the 
advantage of the former. Balmes tried 
to be fair to what seemed to him worthy 
of praise in good men among his oppo- 
nents. Mr. Oliphant does the same. We 
have here the old, well-worn anecdotes 
of violence and persecution on both sides, 
retold but not with any added precision 
or vividness. This is a process that can 
be kept up indefinitely without advanc- 
ing the cause of historic truth. Men 
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have persecuted, not because they were 
Catholics or Protestants, but because 
they were living under a conception of 
religion which made uniformity at any 
cost the highest good. Cruelty is not a 
matter of creeds, but of social develop- 
ment, and the only instructive writing on 
this point must be that which keeps this 
movement of society always in the fore- 
ground. 

The one dominant personal note 
throughout is unlimited admiration of 
England and of most things English, and 
an equal contempt for England’s ene- 
mies. Protestantism generally conduces 
to truth-telling, Mr. Oliphant thinks, but 
he goes out of his way to brand the 
“astounding lies ” of the Boers and their 
ready reception by Germans as instances 
to the contrary. His one sufficient de- 
scription of the Irish people is that they 
have an incurable love of disunion. On 
the whole, we find it difficult to imagine 
precisely the public to which this book 
will appeal. Certainly it can be of little 
help to scholars, and the dreariness of its 
style, its continual assumptions of tech- 
nical knowledge and its lack of coher- 
ence will be likely to repel the average 


reader. 
& 


Observational Psychology 


Own the first page of Mr. Spiller’s 
book* occurs this sentence: 


“ When a literature is so voluminous as is 
that of psychology, when Americahs, English- 
men, Frenchmen and Germans are vying with 
each other in the production of learned treat- 
ises, it seems almost madness to suggest that 
the scheme of operations is strategically sui- 
cidal, and that nothing but a retreat to the base 
and a new plan of campaign can insure suc- 
cess.” 


The author of the present volume would 
undo the work of the past mainly by re- 
placing the tri-partite divisions of psy- 
chological studies into Intellect, Feel- 
ing and Volition by means of a close 
analysis of the nature and satisfaction of 


needs or functional tendencies. To his 
mind, “the amazing backwardness of 
psychology,” to quote from the preface 
“is principally due to its having been al- 





* THE MIND OF MAN. 
ogy. By Gustav Spiller. 
lan Co. $2.75 net. 
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New York: The Macmil- 
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most exclusively cultivated by philoso- 
phers, or those philosophically inclined— 
that is, by those who have settled doc- 
trines to begin with instead of by men 
of science, who possess only the desire 
for truth as such.” 

In spite of, perhaps because of, the 
promise of its introduction, Mr. Spiller’s 
book is apt to be a disappointment to 
readers who have been previously inter- 
ested to a considerable extent in psychol- 
ogy. Suggestive and informing it is, but 
there is scarcely enough of definite teach- 
ing in it for its sub-title, “ A Text-Book 
of Psychology.” Mr. Spiller finds the 
explanation of all mental phenomena in 
reflex responses to the needs of the or- 
ganism. The environment means prac- 
tically everything for the development of 
the mind, the individual inherent quali- 
ties have very little to do with mental 
manifestations. How far this idea is 
carried in the work may be very well 
judged from the author’s appreciation of 
Shakespeare according to his psychologi- 
cal system. 

“ Shakespeare is a type, a representation, a 
personification of his time. He stands for the 
genius of the Elizabethan Era, much more than 
for his own superiority. Subtract what he de- 
rives from his contemporaries and not even a 
bold shadow of the man remains. He who 
honors Shakespeare and not his times can- 
not know how absolutely he was its product 
and its avatar. He only accepted the torch 
which was handed to him, the time spirit con- 
firming in him the Apostolic succession of the 
Church poetical. He was but a splendid va- 
riety of the splendid Elizabethan species, being 
supreme primarily because he was the son of 
a mighty age. A greater than Shakespeare 
could come only to a greater environment. 
With nothing but modern artificiality, pettiness 
and effeminacy about him, he would have re- 
mained an inconspicuous figure.” 


There are not many literary critics or 
psychologists who would agree with Mr. 
Spiller’s opinion in this matter. His 
book, however, will have a more than 
passing interest because of the excellent 
review of the literature of present day 
psychology as it can be traced in the nu- 
merous and very characteristic quota- 
tions. Agreement and contrast of the 
most varied authorities are demonstrated 
in a way that gives a bird’s-eye view of 
diverse opinions in psychology difficult 
to secure in any other way. While the 
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work is then only a preliminary sketch of 
a science of mind, it has a maturity of 
execution that will commend it to the 
attentive reading of all students of the 
subject. 

& 


First Folio Edition of Shakespeare. Edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 50 cents net each. 


Two volumes have now appeared of 
this well-devised and thoroughly useful 
edition of Shakespeare. The plan of the 
work is briefly this: The text of the First 
Folio is reproduced literatim with the 
exception that the long s is discarded for 
the short s, that the interchangeable 
i and j, u and v are made to conform to 
modern usage, that th is put for y in such 
words as ye, meaning the, and that 7 ¢ 
is printed in full them. Passages not in 
the Folio, which have been adopted into 
our vulgate text from the Quartos, are 
printed in their place and marked by 
brackets, their source being indicated in 
footnotes. Various readings from the 
Quartos and important emendations are 
give at the bottom of the page, while 
obscure words are explained by syno- 
nyms in marginal notes. Fuller explana- 
tions, historical and the like, together 
with various other matter are relegated 
to appendixes. One enjoys thus the 
great advantage of having the First 
Folio before him in cheap, convenient 
form, of knowing always exactly what he 
is reading, and of being able when de- 
sired to compare it with a standard mod- 
ern text. We commend the editors’ 
work highly. 


Blow from Behind, or Some Features 
of the Anti-Imperialist Movement At- 
tending the War with Spain. By Fred 
C. Chamberlin. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
$1.00 net. 

Mr. Chamberlin has produced a book 
which ought to have the widest circula- 
tion. Its temper is not always controlled 
and its English is sometimes at fault. 
But so thoroughly does it examine, and 
so plainly does it refute, the main libels 
which the American Aguinaldians have 
for several years been disseminating that 
its faults may be easily forgiven. The 
Philippine policy and record are dis- 
cussed in their many aspects, particular 
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attention being given to the bearings 
thereon of international law. But it is 
in the examination of Mr. Edward At- 
kinson’s terrifying statistics and doleful 
prophecies and in a carefully drawn 
parallel between the Aguinaldians of to- 
day and the supporters of Vallandigham 
in 1863 that the author makes his most 
telling points.. Mr. Atkinson’s lucubra- 
tions on the subject of finance (1899 and 
1900) and his predictions of the disease 
and mortality sure to ensue from military 
occupation of the islands are compared 
in detail with the Treasury reports and 
the records of the Surgeon-General of 
the Army. The showing does not, to say 
the least, flatter Mr. Atkinson. The ac- 
count of Vallandigham’s campaign, in- 
terspersed with a number of quotations 
from Abraham Lincoln on the criminal 
responsibility of those who in time of 
war seek to promote desertion from the 
ranks or in other ways to weaken the 
army, is told with great skill and cogent 
argumentation. Equally forceful is the 
arrangement of the irrefutable testimony 
from the Philippines regarding the need- 
less prolongation of the war through 
encouragement sent from the shores to 


the natives. 
a 


A Few of Hamilton’s Letters. Edited by 
Gertrude Atherton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50. 

The reader’s interest in this volume 
will depend largely upon the amount of 
information he had previously possessed 
concerning Alexander Hamilton and the 
early history of the United States. Sup- 
posing this information to be above that 
of the average person, these letters will 
prove of peculiar interest, tho they con- 
tain little that is positively new or still 
less that is surprising. It is but a sorry 
student of our history who does not al- 
ready know that Hamilton’s was one of 
the most strongly formative intellects of 
those belonging to the great men who 
built our young republic into a navigable 
ship of state, but not half enough stress 
has been laid upon his efforts and suc- 
cess in this regard. Hence the value of 
the present little collection of well chosen 
letters. One of the most, if not the most, 
remarkable of these, advocating Hamil- 
ton’s well-known views regarding the 
establishment of a strong republic, one 
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capable of coping with either internal or 
external foes, was written when he was 
but little more than twenty-three years 
of age, and is a marvel of insight, of 
foresight and of clear and statesmanlike 
views convincingly presented. 


J 


Pearl-Maiden. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 


Under whatever limitations this pro- 
lific author’s pen may labor, that of a 
strict localism is surely not one of them. 
Quite contrariwise, his fancy is astonish- 
ingly cosmopolitan and roves without let 
or hindrance from East to West, North 
to South, whenever and wherever it 
wills. In the case of the tale under no- 
tice it has chosen to alight upon Pales- 
tine in those troublous times succeeding 
the crucifixion of the Christ. Rachel, a 
high-born Jewess, and Demis, a Greco- 
Syrian, both Christian converts, die mar- 
tyrs to their cause, leaving behind them 
and in the care of a trusted Libyan slave 
the infant Miriam, who is to be reared in 
the faith of her parents and to wed none 
but a follower of the Nazarene. The 
marvelous dangers of fire and sword 
through which she passes unscathed, the 
savage rivalry of her two lovers—the 
Roman, Marcus, and the Jew, Caleb— 
which she miraculously survives, and a 
lively catalog of other incidental diver- 
tissements combine to provide such stuff 
as this particular dream is made of—a 
dream that, by the way, advances with 
the rapid movement, panoramic variety 
and clever plausibility characteristic of 
the author’s previous visions. There is 
no doubt that the audience to which Mr. 
Haggard addresses himself will revel in 
this last but by no means least thrilling 
of his semi-historical romances. 


& 


Circle. By Katherine Ceci! Thurston. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 

This novel is sure of a popular re- 
ception. It shows literary merits and 
dramatic defects which insure popular- 
ity. The theater is becoming more and 
more an illustrated part of the public 
consciousness; and that is a fact which 
colors literary art and literary criticism 
more than we are aware of. Thus, people 
who habitually receive their impressions 
of life from stage representations of it 
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are not apt to discover that this novel 
lacks not in interest, but in reality. Each 
scene is made as distinct, perfect, as if the 
author rung down the curtain between 
acts. The costumes are good, the figures 
dramatically beautiful or tragically mis- 
shapen, and the acting is good, but after 
all it is acting. And no attempt is made 
to interpret life except artificially. There 
is a faultless arrangement of lights and 
shadows, it is true, but it is not sunlight, 
only a matinée counterfeit of heavenly 
brightness. And the shade is but the 
shadow of the stage curtain falling with 
bell boy precision upon the scene. After 
reading such a book we have the familiar 
sensation of having been to a rather good 
play, but that is all. The best scenes in 
it show that the author deliberately 
planned a dramatic effect, and, there- 
fore we cannot afford to be moved by 
the result, however effective it is. 
ed 


The Southerners. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


An entertaining story of some South- 
erners who, tho united by love and kin- 
ship, fought against each other in the 
two armies of the Civil War. But if we 
except some very good writing about 
Admiral Farragut and his naval engage- 
ments in Mobile Bay, the novel is open 
to the criticism usually passed upon 
Southern fiction—too much sentiment, 
too little art is displayed in the delinea- 
tion of Southern men and women. The 
romantic fervor of the tale is too thin in 
feeling, and too frank in expression. 
Apparently no writer of this section, 
whether native or not, has learned to 
compose an effective love scene, a curious 
deficiency when we remember the pecul- 
iar susceptibility of the Southern male 
temperament. But let one of these fine 
lady beaux appear in the pages of fiction 
and at once he becomes ludicrous, a 
handsome dullard, actually timid in his 
advances toward the object of his devo- 
tion. His love making is not only devoid 
of faculty—that might be excused—but 
it fails in power and persistence. The 
fact is, it amounts to a sort of literary 
slander against a class of men rather 
conspicuous for their tender successes 
with the fair sex. We wait with becom- 
ing impatience for some one to create a 
Southern lover in fiction who is not a 
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young senile representative of eighteenth 
century sentimentality. Meanwhile, with 
this fault excused, Mr. Brady’s novel is 
a book of unusual merit. 


2 
Literary Notes 


A most timely volume is “The Turk and 
His Lost Provinces,” by William E. Curtis. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 

..-- ‘The Yellowplush Papers” are now 
added to Thackeray’s Works edited by Walter 
Jerrold. (The Macmillan Company, $1.00.) 

...-Charles Scribner’s Sons will hereafter 
publish the Gibson books. These books, which 
are annually made up of the most popular of 
Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings, were for- 
merly brought out by R. H. Russell. 

...-Lhe collection of ancient and modern 
paintings brought together by Emile Pacully 
will be sold in Paris on May 4th. An elabo- 
rate catalog, containing many full-page repro- 
ductions of the more important pictures, has 
been issued, and is a work of art in itself. 

...-James Pott & Co. announce several new 
volumes in their Bookman Biographies. Dick- 
ens and Tolstoy will be published in a few 
weeks, to be followed later in the year with 
volumes on Browning, Tennyson, Jane Austen 
and Thackeray. 

....A new one-volume edition of “ Nuttall’s 
Birds” is published by Little, Brown & Co. 
The book contains 172 engraved figures, includ- 
ing drawings made especially for the work by 
Ernest E. Thomson, and 20 colored plates con- 
taining 110 full-length figures of the most im- 
portant land and water birds. (Price, $3.00.) 

....-lhe A. Wessels Company is issuing 
Grant Allen’s Historical Guide Books,—excel- 
lent volumes to read while visiting the prin- 
cipal cities of Continental Europe. The six 
volumes now ready are “ Paris,” “ Florence,” 
“Cities of Belgium,” “Venice,” “The Cities 
of Northern Italy” and “The Umbrian 
Towns.” (Price, $1.25 each.) 

....-Among the more important spring pub- 
lications of the Baker & Taylor Company may 
be mentioned a practical exposition of the sub- 
ject of “Reciprocity,” by Prof. J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, of Chicago University, and Prof. H. 
Parker Willis, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; also “Social Ethics,” by Prof. J. M. 
Coleman, and “With the Trees,” by Maude 
Going. 

....T wo recent volumes in Bell’s Handbooks 
to Continental Churches are “ The Abbey and 
Town ‘of Mont S. Michel,” by H. J. L. J. 
Massé, and “ Notre Dame de Paris,” by Charles 
Hiatt. These books give not only the usual 
architectural and artistic account of the build- 
ing treated, but contain also a good deal of in- 
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teresting historical and literary material. (The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00 each.) 


s 
Pebbles 


[There now is scarcely an issue of the col- 
lege humorous publications that do not contain 
poems similar to the following. They seem to 
be the “ latest thing” in humor (?).—Enrtor.] 


Little Willie stood a-watching 

While his father dug a well; 

Little Willie missed his footing— 
“ Cheer up, boys, there ain’t no—” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Samuel played ostrich and ate some nails, 

Some old broken glass and some parts of tin 
pails. 

And now he has gone on his last hack ride. 

(He took that weak stomach from his father’s 
side. ) —Yale Record. 


Careless papa one day left 
A gimlet out of place, 

And Sammy drove it, just for fun, 
Through little sister’s face. 


“Sam’s such a nuisance,” cried his ma, 
“Just see the mess before us.” 
But father calmly said, “ My dear, 
John doesn’t often bore us.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Little Willie loves his brother 

Slit him in two to get another. 

Then he saw he’d made a blunder, 

“My, what a mess, bet I catch thunder!” 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


A bottle of arsenic sat on the shelf, 
Baby reached up and helped herself— 
Mama discovered with what she’d been filling, 
And then remarked, “That prank was too 
killing! ” 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


AND THE COOK HAS GIVEN NOTICE. 
Papa likes his chops on zinc, 
Brother likes his served with ink, 
Sister likes hers shaped conicular, 
Mama’s dead and not particular. 
—Columbia Jester. 


A fair dame from Kalamazoo 
Once shot a black bear thro’ and thro’. 
When the brute was quite dead 
She scalped it and said: 
“Good gracious. Just look at the goo.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Little Jimmy was peculiar, 

Stuck a pin in Sister Julia; 

Sister yelled like bloody murder. 

“Gee!” said he, “I must hev stirred her.” 
—Columbia Jester. 
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Employers and Organized Labor 


THE intemperate character of Presi- 
dent Parry’s annual report, delivered last 
week to the National Association of 
Manufacturers in their convention, may 
be judged from the following extract: 

“Organized labor knows but one law, and 
that is the law of physical force—the law of 
the Huns and vandals, the law of the savage. 
All its purposes are accomplished either by 
actual force or by the threat of force. It does 
not place its reliance in reason and justice, but 
in strikes, boycotts and coercion. .. . It 
is, in fact, a despotism springing into being in 
the midst of a liberty-loving people.” 

There is one class of wage-earners and 
agitators that takes satisfaction in tirades 
of this type—the revolutionary Social- 
ists. They deprecate all conciliatory re- 


lations between employers and workmen, 
they denounce union leaders who enter 
into trade agreements with their employ- 
ers, and they welcome every expression 
that tends to foment class hatred. Un- 
questionably individual unions and indi- 


vidual members have been guilty of all 
that Mr. Parry charges. Little else could 
be expected of newly organized men who 
see in their organization a power for 
remedying the wrongs which they feel 
they have suffered. But if all unions are 
to be “ smashed ” on account of the vio- 
lence of a few, then the only great con- 
servative influence now restraining 
American workmen will be destroyed. 
The Anthracite Coal Commission took a 
broader view, and instead of punishing 
mine-workers for the violence and in- 
timidation by the minority which the 
Commission denounced in the severest 
terms, they granted to both the guilty 
and the guiltless their demands in so far 
as just and reasonable. They took the 
view that the employers themselves were 
partly responsible for the violent charac- 
ter of the unions. For they say: 
“Experience shows that the more full the 
recognition given to a trades union the more 
businesslike and responsible it becomes. 
Through dealing with business men in busi- 
ness matters, its more intelligent, conservative 
and responsible members come to the front and 
gain control and direction of its affairs. If 
the energy of the employer is directed to dis- 
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couragement and repression of the union, he 
need not be surprised if the more radically in- 
clined members are the ones most frequently 
heard.” 


With the extremely rapid organization 
of labor during recent years the em- 
ployers of America have two dividing 
roads before them. Will they take the 
road pointed out to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which leads 
either to Plutocracy or Socialism, or will 
they take the road of the Coal Strike 
Commission, which leads to liberty 
through conservative organization? 


& 
Is It War? 


In his argument before the Coal 
Strike Commission Mr. Lloyd seems to 
have taken too nearly the position of 
President Parry, on which we have com- 
mented above. He said: 


“T characterize the strike as an industrial 
war, as an incident in a great uprising.” 


In reply to this Judge Gray said: 
“We may, for the sake of rhetoric or 
analogy, speak of a war; but there can be no 
war tolerated, in the proper sense, within any 
peaceful community governed by law.” 
os 


This raisés the question: Is an indus- 
trial war properly war, or is it not? Is 
it literal war or only war figurative? 

There may be great danger in using 
figurative language. One may be se- 
duced into applying to the thing figured 
the rules and conditions of the figure. 
Illustrations and comparisons too often 
have been mistaken for arguments, and 
conclusions drawn from them as if their 
relation were logical instead of rhetor- 
ical. If a labor conflict is not real war, 
but is only likened to real war in so far: 
as they are both conflicts, then it will be 
quite improper to use in a so-called “ la- 
bor war” the violent methods of real 
war. 

Mr. Lloyd used the expression “an 
industrial war” to excuse the use of 
violence in support of the coal strike. 
But an industrial war is not real war. 
We can imagine that the relations be- 
tween capitalist employers on the one 
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side, banded together, and laboring em- 
ployees on the other, equally banded to- 
gether over the country, may at last be- 
come so strained as to develop into real 
civil war, with generals and armies and 
rifles and bayonets. If it should ever 
come to that, violence, within the limits 
of civilized warfare, would be legitimate. 
Men might kill each other and destroy 
each other’s property as a part of mili- 
tary duty. But we have not come to that 
and we do not believe we shall come to 
it. We are in a condition of civil peace, 
in which laws are in force and ought to 
be obeyed. Industrial war, so-called, is 
not war, but peace. It is a kind of con- 
flict that is waged, or should be waged, 
under. the rules and laws of peace, not 
under the military rules of war. 

One ‘of the chief blots on our indus- 
trial conflicts is the frequency with which 
they have degenerated into a state of 
violence resulting in the loss of property 
and life. The more reckless spirits in 
the ranks, or the irresponsible hangers- 
on, think to support their side by terror 
and violence. They resort to the meth- 
ods of guerrilla warfare, forgetful that 
thus they most prejudice their cause. 
The great public wants peace and is de- 
termined that it shall be maintained. 
When once a strike has degenerated into 
a conflict of force, a reckless mob on 
one side and a constabulary on the other, 
then the great public is aroused and all 
sympathy ends in a stern demand that 
the laws be sustained and peace restored. 
There can be no more fatal error, fatal 
to any side that adopts it, than to sup- 
pose that an industrial conflict is to be 
carried on under the ethics of war. Let 
the laborers hold off from work all they 
will; let the employers refuse terms, 
reasonable or unreasonable, all they will ; 
but let neither side lift a finger in vio- 
lence. Let the tongue talk; use all per- 
suasion possible, even taunts and threats 
of law; but the moment a hand is raised 
to restrain the free and lawful action of 
any associate or rival, under the fiction 
of war, the passage has been made from 
the wholly legitimate to the utterly il- 
legitimate, and at Hazleton or Water- 
bury it should be suppressed with all the 
power of the Governor of the State. An 
industrial war is to be fought with 
tongue and pen, not with pistol and 
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bludgeon; and peace comes by reason- 
able agreement after discussion, as in the 
late coal strike, not by conquest and an 
imposed treaty. 

But now remains another duty, that of 
providing the proper laws to govern this 
condition of peaceful conflict, so as to 
keep it peaceful. This is a serious task of 
legislation and involves all the questions 
as to responsibility for strikes and lock- 
outs, the allowance of picketing and boy- 
cotting, and the limitation of judicial in- 
junctions. These will make for peace. 


J 
eri Scholarship 


At the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society last week in Baltimore, 
a society several years older than the 
German Oriental Society, there were 
placed on the table two large quarto 
works prepared by American scholars, 
and each representing a more important 
event in Sanskrit studies than has been 
produced in Europe in ten years. The 
common world knows nothing about 
these works, will never hear of them, and 
is quite ignorant of the names of Pro- 
fessor Lanman, of Harvard, and Profess- 
or Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. They are known simply to 
philologians, and in that circle they are 
honored the world over, and they bestow 
honor on the country in which they live. 

Their work brings them no money, 
hence their lack of popular recognition, 
for money counts. A discoverer of a 
new principle or method in physics may 
make a great fortune out of it; Professor 
Pupin, of Columbia University, has sold 
a new electrical device for a million dol- 
lars, they say. But what money is there 
in a commentary on the Atharva-veda or 
in the careful editing of a unique Kash- 
mirian manuscript in a language which 
only linguistic experts read, and whose 
contents may be a few dozen new slokas 
—what are slokas? Surely nothing so 
valuable as a receipt for a new sauce— 
perhaps only some poetic quips, or a bit 
of ritual for a lost ceremony extinct a 
thousand years’ before the dodo went. 
Whatever it is, if we don’t know, Pro- 
fessors Bloomfield and Lanman, and 
Hopkins, and Jackson, know, and the 
eager boys in their seminars who want 
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to learn and are not trying to make 
money. Was not Professor Whitney, 
the father of them all, and the father of 
the Oriental Society, who made Amer- 
ican scholarship famous the world over, 
compelled to edit English dictionaries in 
order to make a decent living? 

There are great prizes for certain men 
who have deserved well of the world, 
Nobel prizes, well named. But best of all 
is the generous provision for the support 
of current investigation, such as that 
which at Harvard supplies an income of 
‘$50,000 a year to maintain some dozens 
of men and women who, under compe- 
tent direction, are exploring the mys- 
teries of the sky. What possible money 
could come back from their greatest dis- 
covery? A new star may tell us some- 
thing of the constitution of the universe, 
but that pays no financial per cent. 
Fortunately there are wise men and 
women, wise if they are no astronomers 
themselves, who believe enough in knowl- 
edge itself to give their money to support 
pure investigation and pay for ten thou- 
sand photographs of the heavens and, 
what is most important, pay for the pub- 
lication of the results. 

Similarly there is no money in the 
diggings to which the French explorer 
de Morgan has devoted nearly ten years 
in Susa. What are the fruits? The 
discovery of the oldest known law-code 
of the world, that of King Hammurabi. 
But that represents the perished legisla- 
tion of a vanished civilization buried for 
thousands of years, following .the great 
mammoth, and followed by the great auk. 
The digging brings no dividends to the 
pocket, only to the head. So with the 
exploratious of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Niffer,or of the University of 
California in Egypt. What is the poem 
of Timotheus just found worth in dol- 
lars? Not a cent is got out of it, and 
if THe INDEPENDENT printed, as soon 
as it could, the civil code of Hammurabi 
and the recovered ode of Timotheus, it 
was for some other value of them than 
the financial. 

What is the Good? Gold sometimes, 
but much that is better, in scholarship, in 
benevolence, in character, in faith, in the 
enlightenment and regeneration of the 
world, much that does not “pay.” Slokas, 
for example. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A Question of Right and Wrong 


THE other day we read in a New Eng- 
land newspaper—the New Milford, Con- 
necticut, Gazette—which has had an hon- 
orable record as a sturdy champion of 
political and fiscal honesty throughout 
the long struggle against the bosses and 
the jobbers who have debauched that 
State, only less shamefully than they 
have debauched the little rotten bor- 
oughs of Rhode Island and Delaware— 
an interesting statement of-a very old 
argument against universal suffrage. 
Here it is: 

“Taking the view which seems to compre- 
hend the most of good for the present and the 
future, we are inclined to believe that universal 
suffrage may be best for us, altho we, in com- 
mon with many others, are not sure that those 
not owning property should vote on matters per- 
taining to property and local taxation. A man 
who has nothing at stake, or thinks he has 
nothing at stake, is a poor judge as to what 
should be done with other people’s property; 
and but for a certain indirect interest which a 
non-property owner has in a house as a tenant, 
or as a boarder, and but for the interest he 
must or should have in the lighting of streets, 
sewage and other things involving public ex- 
penditures, there would be no valid reason why 
he should vote on property matters directly.” 

By “voting on property matters” is 
meant, we suppose, voting on questions 
pertaining to taxation and public ex- 
penditure. Thus construed the political 
philosophy here expressed is generally 
accepted by property owners. Especially 
in country towns is there always a strong 
feeling that there is something radically 
wrong in a system which permits the im- 
pecunious day laborer to have as much 
to say as the well-to-do squire or the 
prosperous merchant on the question of 
how much the squire and the merchant 
shall pay from year to year for the con- 
struction of roads, the maintenance of 
schools and the support of the poor. And 
when it comes to questions of more lib- 
eral expenditure, as, for example, for 
public parks and for free libraries, the 
democratic scheme is often regarded as 
little less than iniquitous. 

So, indeed, it would be if the premise 
from which conservative minds are wont 
to argue all the issues of democracy were 
sound. In fact, however, they assume at 
the outset a postulate which is demon- 
strably untrue. They assume that all the 
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private property now existing and sub- 
ject to taxation has been created by its 
owners or by previous owners ee 
private enterprise, industry and thrift; 
whereas the truth, as every thinking man 
knows, is that a large proportion of 
existing wealth has come into the hands 
of its present owners through their en- 
joyment of special privileges created by 
the State. So long as State and national 
governments continue in the business of 
bestowing protection and franchises 
upon favored corporations and upon the 
personal favorites of political bosses the 
argument against universal suffrage that 
the poor man ought not to vote appro- 
priations out of the rich man’s money 
will not savor of sound ethics. 

This, however, is not all. Our whole 
scheme of taxation in America, whereby 
public revenue is derived from the real 
and personal property owned by indi- 
viduals, or from business transactions, or 
from articles of consumption, is morally 
and economically unsound. It is eco- 
nomically unsound because it is as cum- 
brous and wasteful as the transportation 
of freight in clumsy wagons over rough 
roads would be in an age of steam rail- 
toads and locomotives. It is morally un- 
sound because no amount of human in- 
genuity can adjust the burden with even 
approximate equality, or in approximate 
proportion to ability to pay. Further, 
and chiefly, it is both economically and 
morally unsound because it ignores the 
one source of public revenue to which all 
considerations of right and expediency 
point as adequate and proper. 

The right to use the surface of the 
earth—we mean the moral right—be- 
longs originally and fundamentally to all 
m:nkind. The eminent domain in the 
surface of the earth inheres in the State. 
Only by the authority of the State and 
on such terms as the State prescribes can 
either moral or legal right to the use of 
the earth be made over to individuals. 
In no other way has private property in 
land arisen historically. jn no other way 
can it arise under any circumstances. 
Among uses to which the-surface of the 
earth is more and more being applied are 
those highly special employments which 
have grown up with the development of 
mining and manufacturing industries 
and of systems of communication and 
transportation. These developments have 
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been made possible through the policy of 
the State in creating corporations with 
great and special powers. Upon thou- 
sands of corporations rights to condemn 
private real estate, to seize and use the 
public streets and to monopolize the water 
fronts have been conferred as franchises. 
And franchises literally given away have 
become of enormous value. Men have 
been made millionaires many times over 
through gift outright of what belonged 
not to any individual, but to all citizens 
collectively. 

More and more it is being recognized 
by right thinking men that these sources 
of wealth, which originally and funda- 
mentally belong to all men equally, and 
over which the State exercises eminent 
domain, should be made to yield our pub- 
lic revenue until, in the course of time, 
taxation of private property should 
cease. New Yorkers, for example, are 
beginning to realize the truth and im- 
portance of the statement made by Mr. 
Coler, when he was Comptroller, that if 
the dock privileges and the street railway 
franchises of this city had been properly 
looked after in the public interest, not 
one mill of taxation of private real estate 
or of personal property would now be re- 
quired for any legitimate municipal pur- 

ose. 

If this philosophy of the public rev- 
enue is sound its relation to universal 
suffrage is obvious. In the expenditure 
of that which belongs, not to individuals 
or to classes, but to all men equally, one 
man should have the same voice as an- 
other, irrespective of his economic condi- 
tion. Public property is the only just 
source of public revenue, and democracy 
is therefore the only political system con- 
sistent with just public finance. 


s 


A Mission of the Trees 


Upon the Western plains the Govern- 
ment is this spring undertaking a most 
important mission in land redemption, a 
mission of tree-planting that it is hoped 
and expected will add to the tillable soil 
of the plains many million acres and 
make thousands of homes for the settlers 
who may emigrate there. This move- 
ment is something more than forest pro- 
tection; it is forestation, to use a term 
adopted by the Government, and includes 
not alone preserving such trees as have 
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already been started by the farmers, but 
the beneficent task of inducing the plant- 
ing of hundreds of thousands more in 
places where they will add to the value 
of the soil. 

The Bureau of Forestry has made 
careful preparation for the work. Stu- 
dents of conditions have traversed the 
high plains that lie east of the Rockies 
and have tabulated the information 
gained at first hand both as to the kinds 
and quantities of trees possible. They 
have found that even in the far-reaching 
sandhills of western Nebraska there is 
hope of forest growth. For example, 
pine and cedar are growing in the typical 
sandhills along the Niobrara River, and 
wherever the growth is protected from 
fire and stock it increases in area year by 
year. At other points in the hills, re- 
mote from streams, both pine and hack- 
berry have been found, and so feasible 
seems the plan of changing the barren 
hills into forested areas that the Govern- 
ment has been asked to set aside large 
portions of vacant lands for the experi- 
ment. 

The work will begin with the seeding 
of 100 acres in a place, scattering the lo- 
cations over the 280,000 acres that com- 
pose this one section of waiting and un- 
tillable land, to be increased next year to 
1,000 acres each, yellow pine, red cedar 
and jack pine being the varieties chosen 
and the agricultural stations of the West- 
ern States being in charge of the work. 

Professor Liebeg, of the United States 
Geological Survey, is of the opinion that 
the available forests of the nation will 
not last more than fifty years under the 
present rate of destruction by timber- 
cutting, fires and grazing. During the 
past five decades the drain has been enor- 
mous and it is increasing. The fires alone 
in the Northwest are a source of great 
destruction. Recent fires in Oregon and 
Washington caused a loss of nearly $13,- 
000,000. The forest patrol as maintained 
by the Government seems unable to pre- 
vent this inexcusable waste. The States 
in which these losses occur are justly 
alarmed and are seeking by State aid to 
supplement the Federal authorities in or- 
der to give greater protection. Among 
the plans deemed most feasible for en- 
couraging the reforesting of timber lands 
—the “logged-off” areas, in lumber- 
men’s parlance—is that of remitting the 
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taxes while a new growth is maturing on 
the property. Such land is usually of 
little value and it would in fifty years be 
again covered with marketable timber. 
But the fact that some use of the land 
can be found, such as pasturage, giving 
a quicker return than that of waiting for 
the regrowth of the trees, makes the plan 
of little promise. California is asking a 
law providing that all denuded lands bid 
in by the State for delinquent taxes, 
amounting to many thousand acres year- 
ly, be retained and added to the timber 
reserves of the State, to be held until the 
old condition is revived. 

While little progress is thus being 
made in the forested States, the plains 
region is advancing in its tree-planting 
at a most commendable rate. The farmer 
who does not set out an orchard and a 
wind-break simultaneously with the 
building of his dwelling on the prairie 
is the exception. State appropriations 
are made to furnish free trees to the 
farmers in the semi-arid region. Thou- 
sands of acres are started every spring, 
and the landscape, once an unending 
reach of green and gray, is now marked 
by many a grove of catalpa, osage orange 
and honey locust. Kansas gives away 
two million trees annually. The trans- 
continental railways have found by ex- 
periment that they can by tree-planting 
save themselves many a snow blockade. 
The Santa Fé route has a seventeen mile 
experimental growth on the north side 
of its track near Dodge City, in western 
Kansas. A triple row of trees, osage 
orange, black locust and mulberry, 
mingle their strength, and when the fierce 
blizzards are sweeping over the plains 
and filling cuts at other places with snow 
and dust, this portion of the track, once 
= of the most frequently blockaded, is 
ree. 

Oklahoma maintains a bureau for the 
encouragement of tree-planting and one. 
of the first things the new towns do, after 
locating the lots and streets, is to let the 
contract for tree-planting on the public 
parks and in the court house grounds to 
a responsible citizen, he being bound to 
wait five or ten years for his payment, 
which is then apportioned according to 
the number of trees alive and thriving. 
As a consequence the towns are becom- 
ing well sprinkled with shade. 

If it be found practicable to start real 
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forests on the sand hills of the high 
plains, transforming the now worthless 
territory into waving woodland and 
shedding the glory of the leaves upon 
the now unshaded soil, great change may 
result in climatic conditions. The “tim- 
ber claim ” grove, which has usually de- 
generated into a straggling group of cot- 
tonwoods, has been a failure. The settler 
cannot be forced to plant trees, but he 
can be led. The object lesson which the 
Government proposes to place before him 
by its attempt at reforestation of used- 
up timber lands and the planting of new 
areas on the open plain should be most 
encouraging and helpful. 


& 


Immunity 


No greater or more genuinely satis- 
factory compliment to scientific. medicine 
and progressive medical men in Amer- 
ica has ever been paid than the selec- 
tion of Prof. Wm. H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, to 
deliver the fourth Huxley Lecture at the 
opening of the Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School in London. This lec- 
tureship was founded to commemorate 
the fact that the late Thomas Huxley, 
the distinguished English biologist, re- 
ceived his medical education at the Char- 
ing Cross School, and with it, as he said 
himself, “the only instruction from 
which he received the proper effect of 
education.” It is provided in the deed of 
foundation that the Lecture shall relate to 
recent advances in science and their bear- 
ing on medicine. So far the trustees of 
the fund have been eminently happy, not 
only in their choice of lecturers, but they 
are doubly to be congratulated on the fact 
that such distinguished investigators and 
discoverers have been found willing to 
expound recent scientific advances in a 
way to make them clear for the rest of 
the medical profession and scientific men 
generally. Professor Welch’s predeces- 
sors in the lectureship have been Sir 
Michael Foster, the distinguished Eng- 
lish physiologist ; the late Professor Vir- 
chow, the great German pathologist, and 
Lord Lister, to whom modern surgery 
owes so much. The selection by our 
English medical colleagues of the pro- 
fessor of pathology at Johns Hopkins 
for the present year as a tribute “to the 
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great army of scientific workers on the 
other side of the Atlantic,” comes as a 
gracious expression of foreign apprecia- 
tion of American scientific achievement 
that will prove a stimulus to our investi- 
gators all over the continent. 

No more fitting person could have been 
selected as the representative of progres- 
sive scientific medicine in America than 
Professor Welch. While he modestly re- . 
fers to himself in the introduction to his 
Lecture as only a private in the ranks of 
our army of scientific workers, he has 
long since been breveted as leader, not 
only by his fellow countrymen, but by 
the medical world at large. His Huxley 
lecture itself would be ample proof of 
this if one were needed. It was worthy 
of us, even in our complacent moods with 
regard to ourselves, for while it réswméd 
recent advances in one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects in present day scientific 
medicine, that of immunity, it also sug- 
gested the lines of progress in this field 
and pointed out where the next advance 
is about to come. All this was done, not 
as the outsider who looks on and appre- 
ciates and approves, but as the kenner 
and doer of things quorum pars magna 
fut. 

Immunity, as can easily be under- 
stood, is the most interesting subject in 
the whole range of medicine. Why will 
the patient who has once had smallpox 
or typhoid fever not contract the disease 
again? Why does an individual become 
immune at least to a very notable de- 
gree to certain infectious diseases, be- 
cause he has passed through them? Has 
some protective substance been left in the 
body tissues? Has some element neces- 
sary for the fostering of this particular 
disease been exhausted? If so, how 
many such different elements are there, 
for an attack of measles will not protect 
against smallpox, nor an attack of 
typhoid fever against yellow fever? Is 
some change produced in the tissues by 
which they are able to resist the inva- 
sion of bacteria to which they formerly 
succumbed? Is there a different change 
produced for each variety of infectious 
disease? ‘These’ are the questions that 
are sure to keep recurring to the minds 
of investigators, who are interested in 
the great questions of the cause of dis- 
ease, its cure and prevention. 
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The first great step in the explanation 
of immunity seemed to have been taken 
when diphtheria antitoxin was discov- 
ered. Here was nature’s method of pro- 
tecting herself against the effects of dis- 
ease. A material was manufactured by 
the cells of the body that when present 
in the blood serum neutralized the toxins 
of the disease and led to its cure. Not 
only this, it was found that injections of 
diphtheria antitoxin manufactured in the 
bodies of animals would, for a certain 
period, confer immunity to diphtheria. 
Almost the same thing was found to be 
true for tetanus. For a time, at least, it 
seemed as if the great basic principle of 
cellular pathology was being undermined. 
Virchow’s doctrine is that changes due 
to disease are in the cells of the body 
and not in the fluids as the old humoral 
pathology had taught for so long, and 
that the reactions to disease which finally 
bring about cure are also cellular and not 
humoral. Yet here was apparently a 
great manifestation of curative reaction, 
due not to the body cells, but to the blood 
serum. 

It was soon shown that diphtheria and 
tetanus are not of the diseases that con- 
fer immunity except for a brief inter- 
val, so that much cannot be argued from 
them. Besides, before long the body 
cells, and especially the leucocytes or 
white blood cells, were found to be active 
factors in the production of substances 
which, when liberated in the blood 
stream, produced the antitoxic effect. 
Other cells of the body were found to 
contribute to this protective mechanism, 
and even the highly organized cells of 
the central nervous system were demon- 
strated to contain certain antitoxic sub- 
stances. Other discoveries of major im- 
portance and immense suggestiveness 
followed. The dead or degenerated cells 
even of our own bodies were found to 
contain intensely toxic materials. These 
substances are constantly being neutral- 
ized by antipoisons manufactured within 
the body. The amount of poison present 
at any given time proves in the healthy 
individual just sufficient stimulus to pro- 
duce the necessary amount of neutraliz- 
ing substance. The mechanism by which 
this equilibrium is maintained has been 
called by Ehrlich, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the German investigators 
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of immunity, the “ horror autotoxicus.” 
It is quite as delicate a function of life 
as that by which, in spite of external 
temperature, the body heat is always kept 
at a normal a little above 98 degrees F. 

The mystery so far has been how com- 
binations between toxic and antitoxic 
substances were brought about. These 
did not take place on mere contact, as a 
rule, but required an intermediary body 
(a ferment as it were), as do the various 
fermenting materials. Besides, it was 
shown that many bacteria did not pro- 
duce soluble poisons, except when grown 
in the presence of living cells; in other 
words, that the cells of the body them- 
selves sometimes produced substances 
which, when combined with certain sub- 
stances from the bacteria, became in- 
tensely poisonous. The study of these 
complementary substances now occupies 
pathologists and bacteriologists. Pro- 
fessor Welch, himself, has partly shown 
and partly surmises that the complements 
may be provided by either the host or the 
parasite. According to this hypothesis 
the infectious process may be conceived 
as an immunizing contest in which the 
host and the parasite endeavor to make 
themselves immune against each other. 
In a word, it is the intimate chemism of 
the cells which alone can reveal to us 
the solution of the problem of immunity. 
The antitoxin studies that at first threat- 
ened tosubvert cellular pathology are now 
confirming its principles and giving us 
the first inklings of the hidden mysteries 
of the intracellular laboratory—the ulti- 
mate lurking place of life’s secret. 


Rd 


Another step has been 
taken toward the estab- 
lishment of the much- 
desired National endowed theater. At 


The National 
’ Theater 


.a recent meeting of the American 


Dramatists Club at Delmonico’s the 
following resolution was adopted: 


“ Resolved, That a permanent society pledged 
to work for the establishment of the National 
Art Theater, New York, on the lines laid down 
in the plan put forward by the committee of 
the American Dramatists Club, and to be 
called the National Art Theater Society of 
New York, be forthwith organized, and that to 
that end all present enroll themselves subject 
to a call by the chairman of the meeting for 
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organizing purposes and for carrying on a 
propaganda for the realization of the plan.” 


More important still was the fact 
that Mr. Heinrich Conried was enthu- 
siastically received by the club, was in- 
deed received in such a manner as to in- 
dicate that the management of the the- 
ater, if established, would almost 
certainly fall into his hands. In a 
speech of some length Mr. Conried 
pointed out that the expense of keep- 
ing the theater would be considerably 
less than had been supposed. He also 
stated that the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House had 
said to him at his first meeting with 
them that they had full confidence in 
him and were ready to build a National 
theater when he had shown what he 
could do with the Metropolitan. Of 
the educational and artistic value of 
such an institution there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, altho mistakes of man- 
agement may naturally be expected at 
first. Certainly it ought to be so en- 
dowed and established that its endur- 
ance may not depend on immediate 
popularity. The very purpose of such 
a theater is that it shall always be a 
little in advance of its audiences, lead- 
ing them on gradually to a better ap- 
preciation of art. With a proper en- 
dowment and with Mr. Conried as its 
first manager,’ success would seem to 
be insured. Nor is there any reason 
why Mr. Hackett’s plan of a Dramatic 
University, which we present to our 
readers this week, should not practi- 
cally be combined with the establish- 
ment of the theater itself. 


& 


We have ceased to regard bac- 
teria as necessarily enemies to 
the human race and are now 
actively engaged in making friends and 
servants of such of the breed as seem 
capable of being made useful to us. We 
use them to give any desired flavor to 
our butter and cheese, or to catch the 
free nitrogen of the air and fix it in the 
soil that plants can feed on it. But we 
are so accustomed to thinking of bac- 
teria as a source of danger in drinking 
water that it is somewhat startling to 
hear that the water supplied to cities is 
successfully purified by means of bac- 
teria. The pores of the Pasteur or char- 
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coal filters of the household, if they are 
not frequently baked, become foul with 
a slimy deposit which is simply a breed- 
ing ground for colonies of bacteria, and 
the water which passes through such a 
filter is, as many of us know to our sor- 
row, worse than it is at first. The same 
difficulty is experienced in the extensive 
filtering plants of cities. The new plan 
is to provide large settling tanks in 
which bacteria of the harmless scavenger 
kind are encouraged to grow until they 
have completely destroyed all the or- 
ganic matter contained in. the water; 
then, after filtering as usual, it is not 
only pure, but remains so much longer, 
since there is nothing for any bacteria 
later introduced to live upon. And now 
a Vienna scientist has a bacterial lamp 
which requires no lighting and cannot 
be blown out. A glass vessel is lined 
with gelatine to serve as a culture me- 
dium, and in this grow luminous bacteria 
with such rapidity and abundance that 
the “ lamp ” glows with a wonderful blu- 
ish-green light for two weeks or more. 
It has long been known that certain 
forms of micro-organisms develop light 
in their growth, and travelers in the 
tropics seem to have a habit of catching 
a bottle full of fire-flies to write to their 
friends by, but the practical utilization 
of such a source of light is a novel sug- 
gestion. However, Professor Langley, 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, showed some years ago that the 
phosphorescence of insects was the most 
economical form of light in the world, 
for almost all of the energy is emitted as 
light, while in the flames and the electric 
light much the greater part of the energy 
is wasted in heat and other useless 
forms, so it is not incredible that the 
bacterial lamp may be patented before 
long. We expect to hear of the discov- 
ery of X-ray bacteria next. 


Sad 


The Manufacturers’ Record, 
of Baltimore, which is de- 
voted to Southern interests, 
has been attacking what it calls “the 
Southern Education scheme,” conducted 
by Mr. Ogden and his associates. We 
wrote to the editor, Mr. R. H. Edmonds, 
asking the reason for this opposition. He 
replies : 

Why such a question should be necessary 


Pumping 
Education 
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at this late day is hard to understand. But 
the answer is plain, and may be given briefly. 
The Manufacturers’ Record opposes the 
Southern education scheme: 

First, because its originators, its dominant 
promoters and its influential supporters insist 
that the same kind of education shall be “ sup- 
plied” or “ provided for” the blacks as for 
the whites. Their very words reveal their in- 
competence. Education is not something to 
be supplied or provided. Either word implies, 
not a development, not a drawing out, but a 
pouring or pumping in, and, in the case of the 
negro, regardless of capacity. Forty years of 
disastrous experiment in using the same kind 
of pumps and the same kind of pumpage for 
the blacks as for the whites are enough to con- 
vince one that only ignorant or stubborn 
friendship for the blacks will insist upon con- 
tinuing such a policy. 

Second, because a people can be educated 
only by their providing the means for their 
own schooling. The blacks are the most dis- 
tressing examples of the ill effects of teach- 
ing people to look without for aid in school- 
ing. The Southern education scheme, tho, 
perhaps, with sugar-coating and in minimum 
doses, would give in that particular like train- 
ing to the whites as to the blacks. God save 
the South from the intellectual and ethical 
paralysis that must come with the success of 
the scheme. 


We differ from Mr. Edwards. We be- 
lieve in compulsory laws for education; 
that children should be compelled by 
parents and the State to learn, and that 
education should be “pumped” into 
them whether they will or not. We fur- 
ther believe that the “ ill effects ” among 
the Southern negroes are not caused by 
giving them the same education as the 
whites, but in part by not giving the same 
—by giving only half as much. We fur- 
ther believe that it is perfectly proper and 
even necessary that people should “ look 
without for aid in their schooling.” That 
is the meaning of permanent school 
funds, of national support of agricul- 
tural colleges and of endowed universi- 
ties. Further, the education of the negro 
teachers and leaders in the South has 
been mainly by outside aid ; and the same 
is no less true of all the graduates of 
Harvard or Yale or Princeton in the 
North. 
& 

General Most _unfortunately General 
Baldwin Paldwin expressed a stout An- 

glo-Saxon sentiment quite too 
prevalent in the army when he said in a 
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recent interview that the advantage in 
using a Filipino or a negro soldier is that 
it makes no difference if he does get 
killed. To be sure the General has been 
called to account by the Secretary of 
War and has said he was not correctly 
understood, and that he does value the 
life of negro and Filipino soldiers ; but it 
seems clear that the interview as pub- 
lished gives the substantial sense of his 
words. And still more unfortunate is it, 
tho only the inevitable result, that the 
Filipinos are quick enough—as are the 
negroes here at home—to observe this 
indifferent and contemptuous attitude of 
mind, and herein is the total explanation 
of all the difficulty we have found in se- 
curing the good will of our conquered 
provinces. It is hard enough for Anglo- 
Saxons of the best purpose to understand 
or be understood; but when soldiers and 
officers are free with the kick, the cuff 
and the curse, what can they expect but 
hostility, and what a difficulty they put 
in the way of the kindest civil govern- 
ment. These frank sentiments of con- 
tempt have cost the country many mil- 
lioys of dollars in the Philippines and _ 
thdusands of lives. Probably the most 
needed improvement in the curriculum 
in West Point is a course of study 
on the question, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” ‘It is not merely an_ ethical 
or a religious question; it is a military 
one and has more to do with the success 
of military operations in dealing with 
less civilized races than skill in handling 
a horse or a cannon. 


& 


There was an interesting little incident 
in connection with the late Cincinnati 
election which deserves mention. There 
had been a certain social reception at- 
tended by Republican leaders, at which a 
part of the entertainment furnished gave 
general offense to the Catholics. There- 
upon an effort was made to persuade the 
venerable Archbishop Elder to suggest ~ 
to or instruct the Catholics as to how 
they should vote. He then published a 
card in which he said that during the 
twenty-two years of his administration 
he had been uniformly treated with fair- 
ness and consideration by both parties, 
that both parties had liberally supported 
Catholic charities, and that in regard to 
the coming election he could see no rea- 
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son why he should advise the Catholics 
how they should vote. Nevertheless we 
see no reason why any clergyman, priest 
or archbishop should not give such ad- 
vice, unless advice is likely to be inter- 
preted as dictation ; and we wish he could 
have said that both parties had impartially 
refused to vote any subvention to any 
charities under sectarian control. 
& 


If one were to judge from the Catholic 
press of the country there is here only 
disapprobation and indignation at the ac- 
tion of the French authorities in expell- 
ing the orders under the Associations’ 
Laws, and yet not less than twenty of 
the French bishops approved of this ex- 
pulsion, and it would seem as if the ec- 
clesiastical authorities here were in prac- 
tical sympathy with them. The most 
likely portion of this country in which 
the expelled orders might set up their 
new homes would be Louisiana, where 
the French language is so much spoken, 
but the Archbishop of New Orleans has 
forbidden them to come there, and they 
are not welcomed anywhere along our 
Eastern coast, where they are told that 
we are sufficiently supplied, so that very 
few of them are likely to come to this 
country. Some have gone over into Bel- 
gium and set up schools just on the bor- 
der, where the children from the neigh- 
boring French communes can attend. 

& 


We lately said that the reported ob- 
servation that radium emits heat without 
consuming or lessening its bulk is one 
that will need to be accepted with hesita- 
tion. The distinguished English phys- 
icist, Sir Oliver Lodge, in a letter to 
Nature, mentions the late observation by 
Rutherford, that radium emits positively 
charged particles, probably atoms, at the 
rate of speed one-tenth that of light. Sir 
Oliver says that if a million atoms were 
emitted in a second, it would make no 
difference in weight that could be meas- 
ured in a few weeks. Indeed, it would 
take a century to lose the twentieth part 
of a milligram. But the heat might be 
appreciable, owing to the immense speed, 
enough to melt a milligram of ice every 
hour. Besides these atoms ure easily 
stopped, even by a small thickness of air, 
and their energy is enough to produce the 
heat observed. We thus get a notion of 
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how small atoms are and how much they 
can do, but they do everything physical. 
a 


Here is a most delightful and conven- 
ient case of conscience. Count de Fran- 
queville, Member of the Institut de 
France, was married, under the rites of 
the Anglican Church, to Sophia Matilda, 
daughter of Roundel Palmer, Earl of 
Selborne, she being of that Church. But 
the groom is a Catholic and wanted also 
a Catholic service. Accordingly three 
days later the ceremony was again cele- 
brated in. the count’s private chapel in 
Paris. But such a marriage is in viola- 
tion of a strict ecclesiastical law which 
was got around in an amusing way. The 
count declared that he was not satisfied 
that the first ceremony was valid, for the 
reason that in it he made merely a future 
promise, “I will,” instead of a present 
assumption, “I do,” of the marital obli- 
gation. It was therefore, he contended, 
an engagement to marry and not a mar- 
riage, and the French ecclesiastics ac- 
cepted the excuse. 


A Japanese paper tells funny stories 
about the behavior of the foreign Diplo- 
matic Corps when visiting the Chinese 
Court at the New Year’s Day audience. 
The ladies were received on February 
1oth and it is said that one of them 
slapped the Empress on the shoulder, 
that another drew her chair into contact 
with that of the Empress, and that a 
third stared at the Emperor through a 
lorgnette. The official members were re- 
ceived on February 6th, and it is said 
that the German Minister wore his over- 
coat throughout the proceedings, and 
that two or three carried kodaks with 
which they took pictures of the Emperor. 
We trust that the stories are much ex- 
aggerated. Etiquet counts for much in 


China. 
& 


While “Captain Bellairs” was- in 
charge of the Associated Press at Manila 
no one suspected that he was an ex-con- 
vict. He was taken at his word as a re- 
tired British officer. It was THé INDE- 
PENDENT’ editorial, based on informa- 
tion received by us from Manila, charg- 
ing unfairness on “ Bellairs,” which led 
to an investigation by General Manager 
Stone and his dismissal. We understand 
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that Mr. Stone inquired of Governor 
Taft and was told that our charges of 
unfairness were correct. Accordingly 
“ Bellairs”’ laid his dismissal to Gov- 
ernor Taft, and that explains his animos- 
ity and his attempt to supplant Taft by 
General Wood. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian thinks 
that there is no likelihood that the de- 
nomination whose chief organ it is will 
open negotiations for union with the 
Presbyterians this year. There is, it says, 
in the rank and file of the Church and 
“ among many leading ministers a grow- 
ing sentiment against union with any- 
body.” That is a sad confession—“a 
growing sentiment against union with 
anybody!” That sounds like “ grow- 
ing” away from Christ and his Church 
Universal. It is certainly against what 
is a growing sentiment in other Chris- 
tian bodies. We trust that this is a mis- 
taken diagnosis and that the condition is 
not so ill. 

a 


_The Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity has made inquiry as to the re- 


ligious relations of the 890 students. 


(omitting Medical) who entered that 
university for the first time last fall. He 
got answers which show that not less 
than 69 per cent. of them are members 
of some religious body. The Episco- 
palians are 16.4 per cent.; the Presby- 
terians, 11.4; the Methodists, 9.2; He- 
brews, 6.9; Roman Catholics, 6.2; 
Baptists, 5.8; Congregationalists, 5.4; 
Lutherans, 4.1, and other denominations, 
3-6 per cent. This does not look exactly 
as if religion were going out of style. 


A millionaire, perhaps a multimillion- 
aire, who had made his wealth in gam- 
bling was last week convicted in this city. 
He was known as the “ policy king,” and 
got his money by cheating in the mean- 
est kind of way, taking the pennies of 
the poor and of foolish children. We 
have in this city a society whose business 
it is to break up policy gambling, and to 
this society and to Mr. Jerome great 
credit is due for the conviction of this 
man, who imagined himself too strong 
to be caught, like smaller mice, in the 
meshes of the law. Of course he appeals, 
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but we may hope now for a second con- 
viction. 
& 

The Philadelphia Ledger has been 
counting up President McKinley’s ap- 
pointments of negroes to office and finds 
them to have been fifty-two, besides some 
hundreds in the army and navy. Nine 
of these men were made collectors of 
customs and sixteen were given post 
offices, while twelve received diplo- 
matic or consular appointments. Against 
these President Roosevelt has made only 
fifteen negro selections, of which eight 
were -reappointments. It is evidently 
something else besides these appoint- 
ments that has raised the new howl. 


& 


We, too, have wished that no race, 
white or black, should be massed in 
one party. It is interesting that 
the Chicago negroes claim that it is 
they who elected the Democratic 
Mayor, Carter H. Harrison. His 
plurality was scarcely 7,000. The Re- 
publican candidate was charged with 
being a Lily-white, and the colored 
press and pulpit opposed his election, 
and the colored vote was not cast in his 
favor. But for this disaffection, he 
ought to have received 10,000 majority. 


& 


At the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in Baltimore last week 
a paper was read on the account of re- 
cent explorations in Babylonia, as given 
in Dr. Hilprecht’s book, lately reviewed 
by us, and the opinion unanimously ex- 
pressed by representatives of Columbia, 
Harvard and Chicago universities was 
emphatically in accord with what we have 
more mildly said. 


“Let no guilty man escape,” was the 
first orders from Washington about the 
smuggling frauds in Porto Rico. Then 
it was found that military and naval offi- 
cers were involved, and the orders were 
modified so as to let them off as easily as 
possible. It needs the explanations now 
so eagerly given. 


We are willing that Italians should 
come here by the ten thousand, but we 
must insist that they leave the Mafia be- 
hind in Sicily. 





INSURANCE 


The Average Value of Estates 


Ir is a sad thing to confess, but the 
truth is the majority of men and women 
are improvident. We are all too eagerly 
inclined to accept the admonition, “ Eat, 
Drink and be Merry,” but it is so easy to 
forget the collaterial truism that ought 
not to be separated from it, “for to- 
morrow ye die!” Most of us journey 
through life living by the way. Thus it 
is that the political economist in his 
researches finds that but few people, 
overtaken by death, leave any estates at 
all. But when careful investigations, 
made within the last ten years, show that 
only about one-third of those who die 
leave estates, and of those who were 
heads of families only one-half, even in 
this doubly responsible class, left any 
estates, not even savings bank accounts, 
and that only nine per cent. of those dy- 
ing were worth over $5,000, the matter 
becomes not only surprising but also 
alarming. If we are to throw away pru- 
dence and foresight and have no care for 
those who are dependent upon us, per- 
haps methods of this kind will answer. 
It means, of necessity, however, much 
certain suffering on the part of those 
near and dear to the careless ones who 
go to make up the estateless class in the 
community. If a man cannot save 
money in the ordinary way, and if he has 
no conception of even rudimentary finan- 
ciering, he ought prudently to insure his 
life and make the premium, to use an 
expressive railroad term, a fixed charge 
upon his income, so that when the bread 
winner is gone he will leave an estate 
through the agency of his life insurance 
policy. 

No more powerful argument, it would 
seem, could be urged in favor of life in- 
surance, and if any one is a bit careless 
as to his personal affairs, but who still 
wishes to leave an estate more valuable 
than the average, the matter of life in- 
surance may well be taken up and 
studied carefully by him. 

Most men who read these words have 
a reasonable sort of an income, and 
through the hands of many, considerable 
sums will pass. Such men ought to heed 
the warning conveyed in the figures here 
quoted as to the average value of estates, 


and to realize before it is too late that if 
they are to do better than the average 
man their methods must also be better. 

Life is by no means certain and delays 
are very dangerous. A well selected life 
insurance policy will make it certain that 
the man who takes it out will leave an 
estate of $5,000 or whatever other sum 
is named in the policy, 


& 


European dispatches announce that 
“Shamrock III” has been insured by 
Sir Thomas Lipton for $100,000 at 
Lloyds at 10 guineas per cent, the in- 
surance covering all risks for one year. 


....Credit insurance shows a very 
healthy growth. The premiums paid to 
credit insurance companies in this coun- 
try aggregated over a million and a half 
dollars last year. 


....Frederick A. Burnham, President 
of the Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, reports that the new business 
of the company thus far this year is 25 
per cent. greater than’ for the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago and the 
death claims are $150,000 less. The total 
assets are $5,741,678, and. the surplus 
amounts to $519,712, an increase during 
the past year of more than $50,000. The 
death claims paid since the organization 
of the company have been $50,000,000. 

.... The average man carrying an ac- 
cident insurance policy, if bitten by an 
insect, would scarcely expect to collect 
under his policy. The Rev. Charles 
James Wood, of York, Pa., while at sea 
recently was bitten by an insect, which 
from the mandible left behind was sup- 
posed to have been of the beetle species. 
It had presumably been crawling over 
some putrescent matter on shipboard, or 
had been contaminated otherwise. The 
consequence at all events was that septi- 
cemia supervened. When a claim of 
accidental blood poisoning was presented 
to the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company of New York, the insuring 
company, it was promptly entertained 
and allowed. The action of the Pre- 
ferred in thus placing the bite of a beetle 
among accidents and assuming liability 
therefor without question is noteworthy 
as being somewhat novel if not unique. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Northwestern Merger 


Ir may be inferred from the state- 
ments of persons connected with the 
Department of Justice that no new suit 
under the Anti-Trust law will be 
brought by the Government until after 
the final decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Northern Securities case shall 
have been announced; also that after 
that decision is made known, no action 
will be taken without notice to the pub- 
lic. In the meantime, however, State 
authorities may decide to proceed in 
the ‘courts against railroad combina- 
tions that appear to be prohibited by 
the recent order and opinion of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. It is said that 
Texas will attack the Southern Pacific 
upon the ground that it is a holding 
company for the securities of parallel 
and competing roads in that State. 
This week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission begins a formal inquiry 
as to a combination alleged to be main- 
tained unlawfully by the anthracite 
coal railroads. Its conclusions will be 
submitted to the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Phe defendants in the great merger 
case ask the court to suspend its de- 
cree until the final decision at Wash- 
ington, in order that the regular North- 
ern dividends may be paid to the 
Northern Securities Company. About 
$14,000,000 will be payable before that 
-decision is reached. This request is 
opposed by the District Attorney at 
St. Paul under instructions from At- 
torney-General Knox, on the ground, 
as stated by the latter, that “ this is 
not an ordinary case of equity jurisdic- 
tion between private parties, but a spe- 
cial and enlarged statutory remedy in 
equity to enjoin violation of a penal 
law.” Some have overlooked the fact 
that violation of this law is punishable 
by imprisonment for one year in the 
penitentiary. 

At the recent launching in New Lon- 
don of his great cargo carrier, the 
“Minnesota,” Mr. James J. Hill, one 
of the defendants in this case, said that 
for the development of our commerce 
with the Orient there must exist a 
power of control that can collect and 
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forward. “ But now we are told,” he 
added, “that such power is a crime, 
and that he who exercises it is a crim- 
inal. I now here plead guilty to that 
crime, whatever the penalty that may 
be imposed.” There is nothing to be 
gained by such an attitude of revolt 
against the law and the courts. Mr. 
Hill and his associates should strive to 
procure an amendment of the statute 
as suggested by Mr. Knox in his speech 
at Pittsburg. 

In politics we shall probably find 
this merger case and decision cutting 
both ways. Successful prosecution— 
of this combination and also of the 
Beef Trust—commends the President, 
Mr. Knox and the Republican party to 
a great many people. On the other 
hand, if the merger decision be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, the 


President and his party will be held re- 
sponsible by a great many for any fail- 
ure to proceed thereafter under the 
statute against the great industrial 
combinations as well as all recent con- 
solidations of parallel’ and competing 


railways. 
& 


PLANS have been completed for a 
through trolley line from Cincinnati to 
Cleveland by way of Columbus, and for 
another to Toledo by way of Dayton and 
Springfield. 


-...-Reports from Chicago say it was 
made known at a recent meeting of rail- 
way Officers that the authors of the 
Elkins Rebate bill (now a law) were 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Road, Vice-President Paul Morton, of 
the Atchison, and E. D. Kenna, general 
counsel of the last-named company. 


....In a speech at a recent dinner of 
the Transportation Club, Mr. Lewis 
Nixon said, with reference to the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry : “ We started 
out with very little in the way of plants, 
but have developed to so high a degree 
that we can build at a lower cost than 
any other nation in the world, and better 
boats.” 


....Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top & Santa Fe R’way, “Stamped 
Adj.” 13, 2 per cent , payable May rst. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
ee RECORD. 


The 
“Qld Reliable”’ 
is Reliable. 


Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., since January 
I, 1902, has shot in competition at 5,765 targets, 
breaking 5,532, Or 95.9 per cent., using a 


PARKER GBIN, 


Shot at 
400 


Broke Pex Cent. 
396 99 


.J 208 
Sioux City, la., 351 


Dubuque, - edi 351 


PARKER BROS., MERIDEN, 


GONN. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street. 
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COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 1 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
~— hair. Clip the back of 
usband’s neck. Husband 

clip his beard. Save 

their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 

Ask Bpeéware } peslere for 

Coates **Kas * 

or send for Tiiustrat PE, 

cular i.nd Price: 


' COATES CLIPPER ., Wace, Mass. 


Men of luxurious and 
refined tastes are sat- 
ised with nothing less 
than Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. Its creamy, heal- 
ing lather, convenience 
of form, and attractive 
style, make it simply per- 
fect. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNBY 








SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


There is no Bea 
bane 4 on ae the disfigurement of ‘ont 
ake care of your teeth. 
pom . 


SOZODONT 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH ‘Ht AMERIC 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business April oth. 1908: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 

by ~ Fe States bonds to secure United meanee 
eposit 

City bonds to secure United States deposits.. 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 








Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other Nationa. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
_ . reserve in bank, viz.: 
$2, 183, 491.13 
ros tender notes 6, 405.00—3,119,896.13 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
per cent, of circulation) 79,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other ‘than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


°357,$ 
ert 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Unearned discount 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National b: 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
City bonds borrowed.. 

e for taxes 


State or New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named My <3 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to t 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. CURTIS,: Cashier. 


fepectnes and sworn to before me this 13th day of April, 
H. GRAHAM, ot Tis, N. Y¥. Co., No. 78: 


Zz 
Correct—Attest: DS, 
ROBT M. THOMPSON, Directors. 
E. T. BEDFORD, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RI K, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 9th, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— money reserve in bank k, viz.: 

pecie 


00 
Legal-tender notes 93, 187.00— 337,543.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Un ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


$1, 867,122.30 
State or New Yor«k, County or New York, 88.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is true to and best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, 

Subscribed and sworn to befoi wre ~~ this 13th day of ‘Apri, 

RUFUS W. FROST, Notary Publ 
DAVID BRANES 
VINCENT LOESER, Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


1903. 
Correct—Attest: 


EPORT THE CONDITION OF THE 
R*r FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW a at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the = business April 9th, 1903: 


rdrafts 
United States bonds to” 
Stocks and securities... 
Banking house............++sse05 cboeesdvcove 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve ‘agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash ty e Coseves 
Exchanges for clearing house....... 
Notes of other National banks. . 
Nickelg and CentS.....-..-seseeeseees oses'ee e 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 








TB. cece eeee 


Lega’ notes.. 

aeeees * fund) with Unitea States “Treasurer 
(5 ye of circulation) 

Due United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Total ...... WII ccncavanteectiececd $29,422, 049.68 
LIABILITIES. 


eeeeeee 


Capital stock.. 
Surpl 


us eeoe ° 
Undivided profits, less « expenses and ‘taxes paid. 
Dividends unpaid 


Due to State rs 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual deposits subject to check 

yp 7 — of deposit 


STaTE oF ef Yorx, County or New York, 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the wabeve- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 

to the best of my knowledge on belief. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of April, 
q FRED. PATTERSON setary Publ 
Correct—Attest: J. EDWARD SIMMON 


JAMES G,. CANNON, * | purctors 
WM. 8S. OPDYKE, 








R= OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

Ew ba COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York gs ote of New York, at the close of 
business April 9th, 1 


» ured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
nking bouse. furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— money reserve in b: 

pecie 


Redemption fund with Hattes States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulati 

Due from United States Svoasuvan, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Cuoteal stock paid in........... Scevecveerees 
fund 


Dudivited profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to trust com —_ and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand — a of deposit 

Certified ch 


Bills payable, “ineluding cert: 
for money bo ed 


$200,000.00 

40,000.00 
591,713.28 
50,000.00 


Sratz or New Yor«k, County or New YorE, 88 
I, FREDERICK "FOWLER, Cashier of the webeve-names 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to Ge bas Se ay ene e and belief. 
DERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 
een and sworn to before me this 13th day of foot, 
LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 
| - wee HOBART J. PARK, 
FRANCIS L, LELAND, $ Directors. 
WM. H. JENNISON, 
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Ros... OF a. CONDITION 4 THE 
ERCANTILE NATIO a Pane, 
<> City of New York, at the pees of business 


sec’ unsecured. . 
United States bonds to secure ci 


reulat a 
United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits 











Due from State banks and — erp 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for clearing house. . 
jee 7 of other National banks. 


pecie 

Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 








LIABILITIES. 
Contes stock paid in 
lus fund 
ndivided profits, less expenses and — paid. 
Nationat bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

United States bond account 


ona or New York, County oF New YorKE, s3.: 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
okie swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of A a, 
F. A. K. BRYAN. Notarv Public. N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: W. F. HAVEMEYER 
E. R. THOMA 


le Directors. 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


BUILT OVER. 


Food That Rebuilt a Man’s Body and 
Built It Right. 


By food alone, with a knowledge of what food to use, 
disease can be warded off and health maintained; also many 
even chronic diseases can be cured. It is manifestly best 
and safest to depend upon food » cure rather than too 
much drugging. 

A case in point will illustrate. A well-known man of 
Reading, Pa., Treas. of a certain club there, says: ‘‘ I have 
never written a testimonial letter, but I have been using 
Grape-Nuts about a year and have recovered my health, and 
feel that I would like to write you about it, for the case 
is extraordinary. 

‘* For five years I was a sufferer from a dreadful condition 
of the bowels; the trouble was most obscure.’”’ Here fol- 
lows a detailed description, and the condition certainly was 
distressing enough (details can be given by mail). 

‘* Nothing in the way of treatment of drugs benefited me 
in the least, and an operation was seriously considered. 
In May, 1901, I commenced using Grape-Nuts as a food 


and with no idea that it would in any way help my con- 
dition. In two or three weeks’ time I noticed an imp 
ment, and there was a steady ret from 
til now I am practically well. know how to exp! 
the healing value of the food, — rahe some reason, altho 
it has taken nearly a year, I have recovered my health, 3 
v7 Bang is entirely attributable to Grape-Nuts fi 

g ago quit medicine. I eat only Grape-Nuts for Ga 
fast and luncheon, but at my night dinner I have an as- 
sorted meal,”” Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, —_ 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
of Battle Oreck. Mich., will send you free and prepaid an 
interesting educational booklet for ne one of your scholars 
The subject is foreign travel and the book is handsomely 
illustrated. Let us know immediately “to how many scholars 
you would like to present these little souvenirs. The sup- 
ply is limited and there will be no reissue. 








Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, 


28th YEAR. 








PARTIES WISHING TO INVEST | 


A few hundred or a few thousand dollars in Stock ina nteed 
absolutely safe manutfa g business. pa Tae 
25% perannum. Address Bux rd SANDERSVILLE, Ga. : 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Wil] ma‘l.to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Menoodt, Bede, Bont Boston. ee, ne. ft ¢ Comore. Chicago. 


ONE CENT =: 


, Wili show 
your cake and keep it, to. Did pid ven 


Deposit of th the Gold old Coin? 


The highest opmen 
une. Fs 
on Guy 


za is found in ‘Our Sinking 
PERKINS & GO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 














ighest references sent on 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUY VESANT FISH Vice- 

Pres’t. ALBERT H. a, ath, BE 

Vice-' breve GE 

WLN, Ass’t Cashier. 4 Cashi’r. 

The National Park ‘Bank a New York 
Capua... ohed coves Be 000 


DIRECTONS? Seccis T. Moore, Stuyvesant George 8. 
art, Charles Stern! Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont. Ric! Delafield, Francis R. 
OT ag John Jacob Astor. George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor, Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Suggenhetm. 


Isaac 
if Letters t Credit for Travel 
a I parts ot the we d. oe dis 
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A NEW AND IMMENSELY 
PROFITABLE INDUSTRY 


It is hard to realize that the production of crude rubber, one of the absolute necessities of our modern 
civilization, rests to-day on the same primitive and uncertain basis that it did fifty years ago; and that 
the source of supply is now more remote and more difficult of access than ever before. 

All the crude rubber used in the world to-day comes from tapping the wild rubber trees, scattered 
here and there through the jungles of tropical forests. The ignorant and improvident natives engaged in 
this pursuit invariably “tap to death” the trees that bring them their golden harvest, because the climate 
is such that no white man can live there for even a brief period to guide and restrain them. This seme 
climatic condition has made it impossible during all this half century to take a single step towards pre- 
serving from annihilation this natural source of supply; and these invaluable trees, which could so easily 
be preserved under white supervision for annual tapping, have been subject to ruthless, almost wanton, 
destruction at the hands of the short-sighted natives. 








You cannot name any article more indispensable to our modern 
eivilization than rubber—nor any other article of world-wide neces- 
sity whose uses are so constantly increasing, and whose price has 
so steadily and rapidly advanced in the last decade. For twenty- 
five years the world’s supply of crude rubber has been spoken for 
months before it has reached a civilized market. 











The semi-tropics were stripped of their virgin rubber trees years ago; and gradually the incessantly in- 
creasing demand has forced the penetration of the trackless forests of the Amazon, of Peru, and of 
Bolivia, until nothing remains but the most inaccessible jungles; and the question of the world’s supply 
for the future becomes of vast moment. 

The Mutual Rubber Production Company is engaged in an enterprise destined to change the world’s 
crude rubber supply from the primitive and destructive method now employed to a stable and permanent 
basis. It is undertaken on the most scientific and economic plan known to modern forestry, under 
Anglo-Saxon supervision, and in the most prolific and tractable soil in the world. 


$1200 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, and we are planting each acre to a rub- 
ber orchard. We are selling shares in this great plantation, each share representing an undivided inter- 
est equivalent to an acre of land. Any one can own such shares or acres by paying for them in small 
monthly instalments as the work of development progresses. In no other way can you provide a sure and 
certain income in future years for yourself and for your heirs so oy and with so little present sac- 


rifice. Supposing re buy only five shares. You pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a 
limited period until you have paid the full price of the shares—$276 each—but meantime you should have 
received dividends amounting to $210 per share; hence, the actual net cost of your shares, or acres, would 
be $66 each, and from the paterey period onward, longer than you can live, they should _—_ you or 
your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This conservative estimate is based upon Government reports of 
the’ United States and Great Britain, and is for 200 trees per acre, figured as yielding each only two 
pean of crude rubber per year—400 unds at sixty cents, net. Of course, if = buy ten shares, your 
ncome should be $2,400 yearly, or, better still, twenty-five shares should yield $6,000 a year. 


EVERY POSSIBLE SAFEGUARD 
SURROUNDS THIS INVESTMENT 


The State Street Trust Co. of Boston holds the title to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree 
to deposit with them the money pee in for shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to the 
development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully pro- 
tected from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payments, and we grant you a suspension of pay- 
ments for 90 days any time you  ! wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan you money on your shares. 

We can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly instalments, will 
bring you an average return of twenty-five per cent. on your money during the period 
of payment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime. This investment 
opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, 
when perhaps you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through 
40 States who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and 
proves every statement. It will be sent to you immediately, on request. 


MUTUAL RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
92 Milk Street - - - Boston, Mass, 
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Rapid Vehicle Company 


The Rapid Vehicle Company is a profit sharing 
undertaking, under trusteeship protection, founded 
upon the automobile business. The Knickerbocker 
Trust Company of New York, the American Audit 
Company, and the Corporations Organization have 
been utilized to create an environment of trusteeships 
which assures permanent protection to public stock- 
holders and places their rights beyond the encroach- 
ment of any management. Charles HB. Duryea, the 
pioneer automobile manufacturer of this country, is 
Vice-President of the Rapid Vehicle Company. He is 
the inventor and maker of the best combination yet 
made of power creating and power transmitting ma- 
chinery for automobiles, permitting a universal under- 
gear adapted to all kinds of carriage bodies for pleas- 
ure and many kinds of wagon bodies for business, 
satisfying in price and utility the average needs of 
the average man over American roads. Charles Jar- 
rott, a motor expert of world-wide reputation, is an- 
other Vice-President. These men and experienced 
associates hold the common stock of the Rapid Vehicle 
Company, which is “management stock” and cannot 
be sold. They are thus yoked together for the common 
interests of the Company and receive no consideration 
except from the prosperity of the business, with the 
Preferred stock always ahead. The entire issue of the 
Preferred stock is to be sold for the treasury of the 
Company and is deposited with the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company for such purpose. It cannot be with- 
drawn from the trust until full payment therefor has 
been deposited with that Trust Company. The Ameri- 
can Audit Company has become auditor and is obliged 
to send to stockholders (registered at the office of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company) complete statements 
from time to time showing how the directors are using 
the money thus deposited, which can only be used 
under explicit stipulations for the Company’s business. 
This preferred stock, each share $20, is placed within 
reach of the public through “ Rights,” which are op- 
tions good until January, 1904. These Rapid Vehicle 
Rights can be bought on the New York Curb for $14 
per share; $1 per share has already been deposited 
on these Rights with the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany. For $1% per share, therefore, the buyer will 
receive the benefit of the previous deposit and an 
option on the Preferred stock until January, 1904. The 
certificate which records these Rights also bears upon 
it (1) certification of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany that first deposit has been made; (2) the bear- 
er’s privilege of purchase until January, 1904; (3) 
statement of preferential rights of the preferred stock ; 
(4) certification that the American Audit Company 
has become obligated as above set forth. Unless the 
Rights are sold during 1903 the holder should make 
payments as follows: $1 per share January 2d, 1904; 
$1 July 1st, 1904; and the last $2 January 2d, 1905. 
This will make $5.25 the total cost of each $20 certifi- 
cate. These payments can be anticipated. After these 
amounts have been deposited with the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company the holder will receive certificate for 
corresponding amount of preferred shares full paid 
and registered. This Preferred stock is entitled to an 
annual fixed payment of 35 cents per share (which 
will pay over 6 per cent. on investment without count- 
ing dividends), and these annual payments are cumu- 
lative with compound interest. The President and 
Vice-Presidents cannot receive salaries while any such 





payment fs overdue. All net earnings will be equally 
divided between the Preferred and Common stock, 
both unlimited as to the amount of dividends. The 
annual payment referred to above is to the extent 
of 35 cents per share, a priority of lien and priority 
as to time of payment in favor of the Preferred shares. 
In the event of dissolution, the Preferred stock is 
paid off in full. 

Interested readers are invited to the Company’s 
office, Mills Building, New York, where the machine 


‘can be examined and road tests arranged. A conspicu- 


ous feature of construction is a combination of metal 
horse and metal harness, making a universal under- 
gear, suited to various carriage bodies or businéss 
bodies. The first deliveries (now partially construct- 
ed), will be one hundred light touring cars, luxurious 
for two and adaptable for six persons. No matter what 
bodies may be selected, the motor is always easy of 
access and the parts interchangeable, so that every 
owner, equipped with duplicate parts at insignificant 
cost, can be his own mechanic and every man’s shed 
his own repair shop. Mr. Duryea, with limited facil- 
ities at Reading, Pa., was not able to make 5 per cent. 
of the vehicles wanted of last year’s construction. 
The Rapid Vehicle Company, therefore, already has 
large profits within immediate grasp. The profit shar- 
ing and trusteeship protection of this organization 
have received an extremely cordial welcome from many 
of the most thoughtful minds of the financial district. 
The Wall Street Journal (Dow, Jones & Co.), says: 
“ People must judge for themselves in regard to the 
outcome of this business, but the methods employed 
by the founders of this Company for the protection 
of stockholders are new and worthy of note. Stock- 
holders can feel that they are getting a fair chance, 
assuming that there is merit in the enterprise.” 

The New York News Bureau (Wall Street Summary), 
says: “It is a satisfaction to see a tendency on the 
part of new organizations to protect stockholders 
through Trust Companies and Audit Companies. These 
Rights seem to present a novel and interesting spécu- 
lative proposition.” 

The Boston News Bureau (C. W. Barron), says: 
“A novel method in Wall Street promotion. Most 
Wall Street promoters tie up investors and give the 
promoters a speculative opportunity ahead of invest- 
ors. In this case the promoter is tied up and the 
speculator is given the opportunity. This plan may 
not be popular with promoters. It sets an example 
that most of them cannot afford to follow. It will 
be interesting to watch the progress of this specula- 
tion in Wall Street.” 

Mr. Duryea and his experienced associates as hold- 
ers of the common stock of the Rapid Vehicle Com- 
pany, through the medium of the profit sharing fea- 
ture of this organization, propose that investors in the 
Preferred stock shal] have prior claim on both profits 
and assets in manner explicitly set forth in the con- 
tract between the Preferred and Common stock, which 
is recorded on the certificates themselves and which 
cannot be altered or evaded by any management, 
present or future. The demand for such an auto- 
mobile is apparently illimitable from the standpoint 
of our probable output. Automobile building before 


all other lines of enterprise promises in the near 
future to provide in largest degree for the necessities 
and luxuries of mankind, and, therefore, in view of 
the fact that the profit from such construction is 
satisfactory, the founders of this Company feel justi- 
fied in recommending the Preferred stock as an excep- 
tional business investment. 


FRANCIS D. CARLEY, 
President. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
Incerperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 








are. ~ . oe eh et Soma 4 $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, grag $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTAv H.ScHWaB, wwe S. KENNEDY, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS. 
Wma. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, 


Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 


OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 


WILLIAM H. MACY, 
WwW 


DWARD COOPER. M. D, SLOANE, 


ALEXANDER E, = jou" STILLMAN, 
R. 


OHN J. PHELPS, 





Six Per Gent. 
Guaranteed, 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at $50.00 
per share. This Company owns coal lands which are leased 
to operators who pay rentals based on production. the mini- 
mum amounting to more than nine per cent. on the capital 
stock ($100.000). A Trust Company guarantees at least six 
per cent. dividends to shareholders. For booklet and map, 
please write 


COAL RIVER GOAL & LAND GO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Cnarleston, W. Va. 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY, 


STAMPED ADJUSTMENT BONDS. 

A semi-annual installment of two per cent. in respect 6f interest 
on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of THE AT- 
CHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
will be ie at its office, No.5 Nassau Street, New Yors City, on 
May |, 1908, upon presentation and surrender of the respective 
coupons NUMBERED 13, and to the holders of Registered Bonds. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, April 15, 1903. 


INSURANCE 
THE 








MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


1851 


of SPRINGFIELD, 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


ITENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, <« + - - . 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « - - Z - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


MASS. 


New York Orricr, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO J. WIGHT, Manager. 





1isso0—— THE io. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM, ° Leather. 


CLARENCE ‘H. KELSEY, ee 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over = = = 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Uffice. 








‘Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm, B. Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 
IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5 yOOO,000 more, which, with 


the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ml. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 3 











PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 











W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


1903. 
$21 678,560.35 
=) 19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 





January rst, 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 























AMERICAN FIRE 


_Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Minot yess -_ Statement. 


TOTAL cnieal Jan. ist. 1908...$2.534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 20th, 1903. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, subeets the following statement of ts afire om the Sieh of Decwnber, W08: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1902, to 8ist Bessasben, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, WODR,. .ecccccccecccccccosccoscces 


Total Marine Premiums, ............sseccescscesesseees 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist stele 1902. 


Interest received during the year. 
Rent 7. Meer NG, ich seocasixtenanstavedsedtion 


‘Losses ort F which were estimated in 1901 and vnc. eobeose eocese anne 9.88 





Baar of Prenton eee wocees ecceceedeoce eocecccercccccccoccescccoscctecs 
The Com 

United ‘lates at 

Loans secured 








rt, 
eld thereon. . 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and patd to the holders thereof, or their henal [epreacntativen, on 
ond ote after sweata y, Se third TH February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
of KX aividem » an cancell 
ividend of Ferty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Com for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which certificates wi ifve issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth Bf May next. — ; 
By order of the Board. a RUSTRES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, En KG G. DE FOREST, yRavow H. D, LEV ERIC FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOH H LIAM E. DODGE, E ERICH, - DALLAS B. 
LIUS ELDEI t, LEANDER Ne GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
MANN, rae A. A. RA 
HARLES H. M isis 


D FLEIT 
53 A. ‘a JOHN L. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 





VERNO r 
WALDRON P. oe W. A. H. MOOKE 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, GUSTAV. H. SCHW 


JOHN D.H 
GKORGE G. CLARK, LEWis CABS WLBT HENRY PARISH.” bata MC 8T 


Ae ae AA VSONS. Vice-President. CORTE. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-President. 
A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate, 
on be mops a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
nthe Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
1% and loans money to its policy-holders, 
ts 


Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
are 











unsurpassed. 
wake policy for which you will pay about half the J. M. ALLEN, President. 


ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
iia WM. B. PRANKLIN, - « Vice-President 


F. B. ALLEN, © Second Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. . —_ °°. .. oe 


BE. 8. FRENCH. Vice-President L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


Formerly, 4 Policy of Life Insurance vena cept ~ apr Paling) © 
was _ as an a of — Met NN National, of Hartford, 


thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 

re roach and condemnation. Only the man whose CONNECTICUT. 

life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- STATEMERT SARUARY ist, 1900. 

cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, | £ePitel Stock, all cash...... ........-.--. eveneren 84-200, 08 

inoed, he is tninsurable. Procrastination may | Enesett 1nd Losees and other claims: sees mat é 

ring you to that condition; do not tempt the he 

—-. PB is no larger or better company -_ OUNTAMES NICHOL " ° ns 1395 

than the . OLS Presi ~ 
ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoM B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 


PANY OF NEw YORK. é H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 





























